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MAKING DOODLES WORK \/"" 


Pass the rough outline of something new and how it must perform 
_ to Plessey, who will develop, test, and produce a prototype—your idea 
brought to life with shrewd refinements. And it will be easy to 
manufacture, in quantity, cheaply. That is Plessey design and development 
in simple terms. It can also be expressed in figures—more than 10,000 - 
workers, over twenty acres of design offices, laboratories al 
and production equipment. Or, if you remind us that 
capacity needs to be mental as well as physical, 
eee | take this example : the Electronic Revolution 
Counter at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, gee 
which measures the speed of jet engines with \ 
an accuracy of one in a thousand, was ° 
& developed in collaboration sh, dewe 
hii S| with RAE and produced : 
qu 4 throughout by Plessey. 


Now you have some idea 


y 


of the unique combination 
of technical brain and G 
mechanised brawn at 
your command. Executives in 
y industry or Government service 


may like us to explain how... 


Plessey PUTS IDEAS INTO PRODUCTION 
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Italy and the 


By RENATO 


N his recent talk on British foreign policy* L. S. Amery had this 

to say about continental Europe’s attitude to Atlantic Union: ‘ All 

that Europe sees in the Atlantic Union is a military and financial 

support which it accepts for the sake of survival, but at heart 
resents’. This interpretation of European views is shared, I think, by 
many Englishmen, statesmen and journalists alike. It should not pass 
unchallenged. As an Italian I want to show here that, so far as ey is 
concerned, Mr. Amery’s statement is only partly true. 

Italians who accept the Atlantic Pact can be divided into two main 
groups. There are those who consider the Pact as a necessary evil, a 
burden which has to be borne to keep the Soviet Union at bay 
and to ensure continued American aid for our shaky economy. I would 
call this the negative approach to the Atlantic Pact. But there is a 
second group no less important—and today more influential. It consists 
of those who find in the Atlantic Pact not only a military safeguard 
but also a means of achieving the idea of an Atlantic community. To 
them it provides a splendid opportunity for the western countries to 
overcome the conflicts of the past, to throw a bridge across the Rhine, 
to end the era of controversy and war, and to introduce a phase of 


agreement and progressive regional integration. This !I would call the. 


positive approach, and, for myself, I regard it as the only approach 
that offers any real hope for Europe at a time when on the Continent 
scepticism and cynicism form the predominant mood. 

This division of opinion in Italy is not along economic or social 
lines. The. only distinction possible is political, and certainly traditional. 
The main body of negative support for the Atlantic Pact is found in the 
wide territory between the-extreme right and the centre of parliament. It 
consists of those who more or less openly, more or less consciously, regret 
Mussolini’s failure to build an Italian empire, and who look back at the 
fascist period as a splendid attempt that failed. Apart from the 
nationalists, we find in this group the so-called ‘ moderates ’—the 


Atlantie Pact 


GIORDANO 


Conservative Catholics. Their ideals might be summed up in three 
words: church, fatherland, order. However liberal some of them may 
claim to be, all their instincts are against reform and free thought. 
Such an outlook is not the monopoly of any one political party 
but is spread generally over the centre right of parliament. You 
will find its supporters amongst the right-wing Christian Democrats, 
the right-wing Liberals, the Monarchists and some of the Neo-Fascists. 
I say some of the Neo-Fascists, because many of them are openly 
against the Atlantic Pact; in fact, one of the basic points on the 
programme of the official Neo-Fascist Party, the M.S.I., is uncom- 
promising opposition to the western democracies. 

Most of the forces giving positive support to the Pact belong to the 
centre or to the left of centre groups in parliament. They include a 
strong section of the Christian Democrats, the Republicans, most of the 
Liberals and many Social Democrats: all those, in fact, who descend 
directly or indirectly from the liberal and democratic tradition of the 
Risorgimento, and who have inherited its principles of foreign policy. 

The common task that faced the friends of Cavour and the followers 
of Mazzini, once Italy was united, was to transform the product of an 
internal revolution into a stable, solid, and liberal state. Such a state 
had.to be kept out of war, and this became the main tenet of Italian 
foreign policy. Henceforth Italian interests became identified with 
peace and stability in Europe. Friendship with Great Britain in 
particular became an undisputed principle; so much so that when, in 
the “eighties, the Triple Alliance with Austria and Germany came 
about, it was specifically stated that Italy would in no circumstances 
allow herself to be dragged into a war against Britain. Their policy 
was strongly opposed by the forerunners of modern nationalism— 
those who wanted to make Italy a great military power. Their time 
came when, in 1870, Rome became the capital of the new Italy. 
They soon began to dream of a Third Rome, a modern Rome which 
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would equal in grandeur the Rome of the Caesars. The quest for 
colonies, the admiration of militarist Prussia, the dream of mastery 
over the Mediterranean—it was all there. It was on the upsurge of 
such feelings that in the ’nineties Prime Minister Crispi embarked on 
the first Abyssinian war. It was on) the crest of very similar feelings 
that forty years later Mussolini started the second one. Today, after 
twenty years of Fascism, after war and defeat, the heirs of the 
democratic tradition are back in power. They have resumed the long 
interrupted policy of co-operation and friendship with the other 
democracies. But the international pattern has changed and domestic 
conditions have changed. Men like Croce, de Gasperi and Sforza are 
therefore convinced that the pattern of international co-operation must 
change too; that a friendship between, say, Italy and France, which 


could once be sealed by a mere pact of mutual assistance, demands — 


today some degree of integration. 


Interest in Federal Europe 


But I am not proposing now to discuss the international aspect of the 
question. I start from the assumption that as a means for containing 
Soviet expansion the necessity of an Atlantic alliance is no longer in 
doubt, What I want to explain is why in my view the idea of a federal 
Europe in the framework of an Atlantic community has an important 
bearing on our domestic situation. It is the failure to appreciate these 
domestic factors which leads many English commentators to wonder 
why we waste so much time and energy on discussing federal Europe, 
and to think we should be satisfied with the increasing economic and 
political realities of the Atlantic Pact. But in Italy it causes shocked 
surprise when people read in a great paper like The Economist remarks 
such as: ‘ Federation in the European context is being abandoned by 
every honest politician .. .’ And though I am myself by now used to 
this English scépticism, I was still somewhat shaken by the blandness 
with which Noel Annan recently dismissed the whole idea of a federal 
Europe simply—if kindly—as a romantic dream. 

When the idea of the Atlantic Pact was launched there were four 
distinct reactions in Italy: the Communists, in hot competition with the 
Neo-Fascists, screamed that Italy’s national independence was en- 
dangered by American imperialism. The right-wing moderates wanted 
Italy to join—at a price. The non-communist left wanted Italy to keep 
out, and continue to act as a bridge between east and west. The centre 
and centre-left Democrats, led by de Gasperi and Sforza, were for join- 
ing immediately. Their main argument was that Italy should not be left 
out in the cold while the western world was uniting its. forces to face 
the communist threat. Having only just emerged from a fascist war 
against the western democracies, Italy could: not afford to lose this 
_unique chance of re-entering the family of free nations. As La Malfa, 
the leader of the Republican Party, said, Italy’s immediate alternative 
was to drop back into isolation, to cut adrift from western Europe, to be 
pushed once again into the direction of the Mediterranean and Africa. 

Africa and western Europe have, in fact, often formed alternative 
centres of attraction for our foreign policy. ‘ Italy’s destiny is in Africa ’ 
ran the slogan of the Italian nationalists after 1870. But by then 
Africa had already been parcelled out among the other Great Powers, 
so the same slogan implied that Italian destiny lay in war with Britain 
and France. Today the re-establishment of Italy’s colonial empire is 
no longer’a practical policy, but it is still an emotional rallying point. 
The word Africa has retained its purely negative, anti-British, anti- 
western appeal. So there is always a latent danger that the Italian 
political arena could once again become dominated by those elements 
whose chief political and moral heritage is the failure of their colonial 
and imperial dreams. That would mean, if not military isolation, at 
least spiritual, intellectual and political isolation. 

This is perhaps the most powerful argument for Italy’s support of 
the Atlantic Pact. The argument in favour of European federation 
within the Pact runs along similar lines. There are many reasons for 
supporting the idea of a federated Europe: ‘stronger military forces, 
a better world balance of power, wider markets, a better standard of 
life for European citizens. But these are all well known. I shall again 
concentrate on some less familiar ‘ domestic’ arguments. Constitutional 
government is not yet safely established in Italy—that is an indisputable 
fact. The democratic parties have to admit that their policies \have 
so far not made much impression on the electorate. In a situation 
where Liberals argue with Social Democrats, Social Democrats with Re- 
publicans, and all with the Christian Democrats, about more or less 
socialism, more or less liberalism, more or less reform, there is a 
growing realisation among democratic leaders that the only way to 
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overcome this stalemate is to change the basic issue of the political 
debate. The debate has to be shifted on to new ground, where it would 
have to solve new problems, such as the development of a Federal 
Europe would throw up. In other words, to use the language of Mosca 
and Pareto, the ruling élite would renew itself by facing new political 
problems and finding new formulas for their solution. Within the present 
Italian structure it is impossible for any democratic party to take the 
wind out of the sails of the communists, who have effectively monopo- _ 
lised such key words as ‘ nationalisation’, “capitalism ’, ‘ reform’, and 
so on. But if a radical change of the structure of the state were brought 
about, leaders and public opinion would be confronted by a different set 
of problems. New constitutional and administrative issues would arise; 
conflicts which are today essentially horizontal, such as class conflicts, 
would become more and more vertical as the different economic sections 
of the new Europe began to clash. 

Italian military and political weakness is a fact. But this is still 
difficult to realise for those of my countrymen—and they are many— 
who honestly believed only fifteen years ago that Italy was a world 
power launched on a road of conquest in the Mediterranean and Africa: 
if we want to win over these sections to a sincere support of Atlantic 
policy, it is not enough to tell them that we cannot do without it. 
However anti-communist people may be, they are bound to object to 
the idea of their country becoming a mere link in the American defence 
system. Only if you can convince them that Italy is not just an outpost 
but one of the states in a federation of Europe, enjoying equal rights 
with the other federated states, could their confidence and support be 
won in the course of a few years. 

Federalism might attract another sector of public opinion which may 
not be large but which numbers amongst its supporters some very intelli- 
gent people: that group of left-wing intellectuals who may be anti- 
American but who are definitely not communists, who are too 
independent either to play the part of fellow travellers or to support a 
predominantly Catholic government. They dislike the idea of a mono- 
lithic western bloc and still cherish the hope of an international third 
force. They are too intelligent to think of such a force as equidistant 
from Moscow and Washington, but they will go on opposing the Pact 
until Italy is ffeed from “ subjection ’ to the United States. ; 

At this point criticism might be made that I have forgotten economics 
and other concrete obstacles to European federation. To this I shall 
answer, in the words of Mr. Amery: ‘ European unity is for our neigh- 
bours above all... the dream of a wider patriotism transcending old 
feuds, ending an era of frustration and giving a new meaning, a new 
hope, a new purpose in life’. This ideal, I maintain, is a fact, as 
concrete and as important as economic facts. It is, I think, the most 
positive fact of the post-war European situation. The ideal of European 
unity is a driving force which gives leaders such as de Gasperi, Schuman 
or Adenauer confidence that they have a part to play in the Atlantic 
community, a community in which every member exercises some 
influence upon the others, in which every member carries out an active 
policy instead of being a mere junior partner in an alliance. 


Necessity for Active Support : 

It is not always realised how much the success of Atlantic policy 
depends not on the mere acquiescence but on the willing and active 
support of responsible opinion in Italy and France. This would soon 
become clear if de Gasperi and his Government were tomorrow turned 
out of office”and replaced by’ leaders less internationally minded than 
themselves. De Gasperi’s position has become much weaker since Signor 
Gedda, his antagonist in the Catholic ranks, has been appointed to a 
leading post in Catholic Action. The centre right and nationalist and 
Conservative Catholic groups, who see in him a future rallying point, 
are today only waiting for their opportunity. The danger is not that, 
once in power, these forces would renounce the Atlantic Pact, but that 
they would make its working difficult, raising obstacles and creating. 
delays whenever any effective contribution was needed. Once the leader- 
ship of a country falls into the hands of people who do not consider 
liberty as an ideal to be cherished but as a nuisance to be got rid of, 
that country will become increasingly isolated from the circulation of 
ideas, will feed on the parochial side of its life, will be obliged by the 
logic of the system itself to persecute foreign ideas by labelling them 
either ‘ anti-religious’, or ‘progressive’ or ‘anti-national’. If this 
happened, Italy would become a liability and a burden to the rest of 
the Atlantic community, but a burden which would have to be carried 
along none the less—to prevent it from falling into the Soviet grip. 

—From a talk in the Third Programme ~ 


“a sultry south-easter was approaching from the Indian 
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‘Europeans Only’ 


The first of five talks by JULIAN DUGUID on ‘Eight Weeks in South Africa’ 


ERHAPS Mr. Alonzo would be a good place to begin. He 

was a yellowish, gentle person; and his body was a living monu- 

ment to the early days at the Cape. His blood was partly 
European, partly slave from the Dutch East Indies, with a 

touch of the native African to complete his social frustration. He was 
one of those coloured people, of mixed descent and origin, whose voting 
rights have been upheld by the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
in. Bloemfontein, against the wishes of Dr. Malan. There are a million 
coloureds in South Africa, and I felt I should like to know about them. 
One hot afternoon in Cape Town, Mr. Alonzo and I went walking. 
We passed from the glare of Adderley Street to the green of the public 
gardens, where the trees are a hundred years old and Cecil 
Rhodes points to the hinterland with an arm uplifted in 
bronze. Above us rose Table Mountain which General 
Smuts delighted to climb: its rim submerged by a cloud 
that poured “down the face of the cliff like a turbulent 
woolly waterfall. It was a sight which cannot have altered 
since Van Riebeek entered the Bay in 1652. It meant that 


Ocean. Mr. Alonzo and I walked on. It would have been 
nice to sit on a bench, for the gardens were very beautiful. 
Squirrels with purple tails were bouncing about among the 
trees; and the air was heavy with the sound of ring-doves 
expressing their passion. But, alas, we had to keep moving. 
There were benches where I could sit, marked ‘ Europeans 
Only’, and benches for Mr. Alonzo, with the sign ‘ Non- 
Europeans’. We could_not relax together without one of 
us becoming a criminal and appearing later in court. It was 
the same aH over Cape Town: indeed, all over South 
Africa. There were different coaches on the railways, differ- 
ent queues in the post offices, different entrances to stations, 
different rules of life. I parted from Mr. Alonzo outside the 
gates of my hotel. Had I asked him in for a drink, the 
manager would have taken me aside and told me such a 
guest was unwelcome. 

I learned much from Mr. Alonzo in the week or two that 
followed. He showed me something of the tragedy that lies 
behind the mask of Cape Town. On the surface, it is not 
visible. In the streets I saw hundreds of coloured folk as they went about 
their’ business. The men were not badly dressed, and the girls were 
downright jaunty in their brilliant clothes and white berets. Yet, tragedy 
there was in the background. Mr. Alonzo pointed one out to me. We 
were walking through one of the shopping-centres in the early afternoon, 
when not many people were about. A girl was strolling towards us. She 
was neat, well-groomed, and lovely. She moved with a certain aloofness, 


ce 
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Members of the Torch Commando, outside the Johannesburg town hall 


as white women often do in a land where colour is important. She looked 
us in the eye and passed on. Mr. Alonzo started to chuckle. ‘ That was 
my niece’, he said. ‘ She “ tried for white”? and made it’. Then his 
voice became much sadder. ‘If her mother had been with us’, he 
continued, ‘they would not have recognised each other. We never 
embarrass ‘our children when they escape from our disadvantages ’. 

I discovered that “trying for white’ is almost an obsession in Cape 
Town. Whenever a child is born, in District Six or the Cape Flats, 
with an obvious slice of white ancestry, the family rallies to help it. 
They scrape for the best education. They stint the darker children. 
They back this lighter horse with every penny they can spare, and with 


A scene in Cape Flats, a district of scrub land between Cape Town and the sea « 


many that they cannot afford. In the end, with courage and good luck, 
they hope that the fortunate one will obtain a better job, will move in 
a higher society. For jobs go by colour in South Africa. The skilled 
are reserved for the whites. It is a labour of love, and of anguish, to 
groom a child for white. The reward for victory is the bitterness of 
never meeting again. Because the woman, if she lived at home—and 
most of the winners are women—would forfeit all she had gained. The 
official definition of a European is: ‘a person who in appearance 
obviously is, or who by general acceptance and repute is, a European ’. 

Mr. Alonzo took me one morning to see how his people lived. We 
drove past the shanties of Windermere, where thousands of Africans 
exist behind rusty corrugated iron. We came to Jackal’s Vlei, which 
in the rainy season is a swamp and at any time a disaster. We pushed 
through brakes of willow and poked into dreadful hovels, asking in- 
numerable questions; and I wondered if I would greet strange 
inquisitors with the same smiling courtesy if they stumped their way 
to my door. The coloureds of the Cape who are coloured, who have no 
chance of breaking into white, seemed curiously free from ambition. 
This take-it-as-it-comes approach to the ups and downs of life could 
be seen in the hovels’ furniture. A hut that was worse than a pig-sty 
would have a brand-new comfortable sofa. It was bought on hire 
purchase; and, when a job or the money ran out, a removal van came 
along. The people did not seem to resent the loss of their meagre 
shillings. They saw it more humbly and more gratefully. They had 
sat in state for a while: the glory was over. What of it? There was 
always hope for next year. Many furniture shops in Cape Town had 
made fortunes out of this philosophy. The politicians also welcomed 
it, for it was not the stuff of rebellion. 
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After the squalor of Jackal’s Vlei, Mr. Alonzo introduced me to 
another kind of squalor: the notorious District Six. As we walked 
from Adderley Street, across the open space of the market, he spoke 
of the dangerous crisis which had suddenly fallen on South Africa. 
He was too gentle a person to be bitter. He did not.expect very much. 
But he did not believe for a moment that the roar of anger in the 
country was caused by a sense of injustice that his people had been 
struck off the voting roll. He saw two forces at work. The. United 
Party, General Smuts’ old party now in opposition, was annoyed by 
what looked like a political manoeuvre on the part of Dr. Malan. 
There were seven or eight marginal seats, where the coloured vote was 
decisive. The, coloureds disliked. apartheid: they are United Party 
supporters. So the offer of four representatives to be elected by 
coloureds alone would be a gain for Dr. Malan. : 

Yet it went much deeper than that. Many whites were afraid for 
themselves. They feared a bold and sinister plot to destroy the Con- 
stitution. They did not trust Dr. Malan. They believed he was aiming 
at dictatorship. Already, he had threatened the Supreme Court in 
Bloemfontein, because they found against the Government. If he could 
grind the judges into silence, there was nothing he could not do to the 
whites who disagreed with him. He might abolish English as a lan- 
guage. He might limit the use of the vote to those who spoke Afrikaans. 
He might disenfranchise the Jews. Not all at once, of course: but 
carefully, step by step. If this sounds hysterical nonsense—as nationalists 
swear that it is—I can only say that I heard it wherever I went in 
South Africa. It was this fear for civil rights, white civil rights, which 
drove the’ Torch Commando to parade through all the cities. I stood 
within a yard of their platform in the great square in Johannesburg. 
Not a dark face was in sight. The Commando dare not commit itself 
on matters of race or colour. They would lose their membership if 
they did. I doubt if 1,000 people between Southern Rhodesia and the 
Cape are in favour of, votes for Africans: even in fifty years. 

Mr. Alonzo, meanwhile, was. leading me to the heart of District Six. 
It lies on the side of a hill, between Devil’s Peak and the docks, and 
was once a fashionable quarter. 
of plague disrupted it; but the houses still look imposing until one 
enters the doors. A hot wind blew up Hanover Street; and the sour 
smell of poverty kept creeping out through the cracks. Each room had 
two or three families, and those who had nowhere to sleep were welcome 
to doze on the stairs. 

We went to see Robin Hudson, who is Vicar of District Six. He 
was once a master at Eton, but war service found him in Cape 
Town, and he has been there ever since. He is a youngish man with 
grey hair and a kind of calm unsurprise when dealing with human 
frailty. He had plenty of frailty to deal with. The house he chose 
for a vicarage had a brothel upstairs and an illegal drinking-den down- 
stairs, when he took it over. District Six is notoriously dangerous 
for those who walk through it by night. Its 40,000 inhabitants are 
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generally law-abiding; but there is a gang on each corner. Dagga, 
a brand of hashish, is smoked without much concealment, but not by 
ambitious thugs. The gangs which are most successful have a frighten- 
ing standard for membership. It is frightening because it is so high. 
Only the best are accepted: those who are the cleverest at school: those 
who do not cloud their brains with-dagga. These boys are aware of their 
ability. They would like to use it creatively; but their colour forbids 
them to compete on equal terms with white men. So they steal a car 
and raid a distant dance and perhaps kill someone who resists. They 
have a skill and a readiness for discipline which should have had a 
finer outlet. 

Robin Hudson is doing what he can, and a splendid job it is. He 
showed me over his school, where 1,000 children come daily. They 
had the charm of all young things; but I could not help wondering 
what would happen when they reached the age for leaving. Would 
they, too, waste their talents in a world that had no use for them 
except as inferior people? Would some of the girls turn prostitute 
because white women do not care to be served by a coloured in a shop? 
Would the boys join the gangs? The joy of watching their happiness 
was clouded for me that morning. I could see no reasonable future 
for those who wanted to rise. 

That they are capable of work which could enrich the whole of South 
It is a beautiful large stone 
building on the hill overlooking Hanover Street. It was built by 
coloured people: under white supervision, it is true, but@the coloureds 
did all the labour. Inside, the woodwork is excellent. There is an 
organ loft in the gallery; and that is no job for an amateur. Only the 
organ was imported, and it was a gift from a friend. Unfortunately © 
somebody blundered and, instead of a decorous church organ, they 
were given a cinema variety. It had a wide range of stops, including 
one that chilled the blood with .a sound like broken bottles. “ An appro- 
priate noise for these parts’, said-Hudson, with a glance at a street 
corner. He was an expert on gangs at street corners. He raised much of 
the money for his church by the simple but dangerous method of snatch- 
ing it up from the gambling games which took place on the pavements 
in the evenings. There was misunderstanding at first, and even one_or 
two fights; but the gangs soon came to know him. He roped them in 
to spend the money as voluntary building-labourers. They often come 
to his services, but his reward lies in this: the District trusts him. 
He is almost the only white man who is safe in the streets after sunset. 

As I wandered back to Cape Town with Mr. Alonzo that morning, 
I saw a number of pathetic notices. They were plastered all over the 
city, but I only observed them-carefully after visiting District Six. They 
said: ‘ Skilled Men Wanted’. All in all, it did not surprise me. South 
Africa is a mighty country, nine times larger than Great Britain. It has 
12,500,000 people, only 2,500,000 of whom are white. To a stranger, 
it seemed rather wasteful that the whites alone should be skilled. Mr. 
Alonzo, and his people, could have helped.—Home Service 


Memories of the League of Nations 


By E. H. CARR 


Y first-hand knowledge of the League of Nations was 

restricted to quite a short period—four years all told—but 

a crucial period in its fortunes. When I first saw it, it was 

already getting old: I attended its eleventh annual assembly 
in Geneva in September 1930. As we now know, the great depression 
had really started in the autumn of 1929, but nobody yet suspected that 
these were the initial stages of a major breakdown in our’economic and 
in our political system—a breakdown which was finally to confirm the 
verdict of 1914 on the irretrievable collapse of the comfortable, pros- 
perous, and relatively peaceful nineteenth-century world. 

In September 1930, then, we were still living in the afterglow of that 
world, not realising that it was an afterglow, not knowing that the 
sun had already set. The would-be luxury hotels at Geneva, with their 
Victorian or Edwardian decorations and furnishings, where the delegates 
to the League slept and ate and worked, were full of busy self- 
confidence; and no delegation was busier or, more self-confident than 
the British delegation. It was headed by Arthur Henderson, the then 
Foreign Secretary, and Mr. Dalton and Mr. Noel-Baker were among its 


leading members, The Labour Government had been in power for more 
than a year and was making its mark in the world. There was much 
talk of the importance of making the League of Nations the focus of a 
Labour foreign policy, of making good the rather contemptuous attitude 
to the League said to have been adopted by the previous Conservative - 
Government, and generally of raising British prestige at Geneva. By 
way of doing this, three large British cars were driven out to Geneva for 
the use of the delegates so that they might be spared the indignity of 
travelling from the hotel to the meeting place of the assembly in 
Genevese taxis. Under the very shadow of the greatest economic crisis 
in modern history we were still living in the spacious days of the 
nineteen-twenties. ; 

But what of the business on which the League of Nations was engaged 
at this eleventh assembly in September 1930? As we all know, the 
League was created at the end of the first world war when the cry 
‘ Never again’ summed up not only the hope, but the fervent belief, of 
the civilised world. he Covenant of the League contained no absolute 
prohibition on war. It bound its members to go through all sorts of 
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_ procedures to settle international disputes by peaceful means. But it 
admitted that war might sometimes in extreme cases be necessary 
and legitimate. In the gust of frantic optimism which swept across 

the world with the new wave of economic prosperity in the middle 
_ nineteen-twenties, all this caution was thrown to the winds; all sails 
were set for Utopia. Most-important of the treaties to prevent war, 
wafted to us across the Atlantic, came the Kellogg Pact, by which all 
the nations of the world, members of the League of Nations or not, 
agreed to forgo war as an instrument of their national policies. This 
happened in 1928; and, at the eleventh assembly ofthe League two 


years later, we were faced with the job of adapting the Covenant of the. 


League to the new obligations assumed under the Kellogg Pact. This was 
called, in the jargon of the day, ‘closing the gaps in the Covenant’. 
~The job did not prove as simple as it looked, but it was done at last—to 
the satisfaction of almost everybody. Amendments to the Covenant were 
drafted to make itsinclude an absolute veto on resort to war. Then, at 
' the very. last moment, the Japanese delegate suddenly bobbed up with 
the categorical statement that he had no instructions from Tokyo to 
agree to these proposals. He was both uncommunicative and immovable. 
The whole project was adjourned till the next assembly in order to 
give time to get the Japanese into line. It was never taken up again. 
-It died a natural death. 


The Fence that Was Pushed Over 

On looking back, what strikes me now as odd is that it never entered 
the heads of any of us that a man with a tank does not waste time 
looking around for gaps in a rickety old fence. Neither Mussolini nor 
Hitler nor anyone ever cared for a moment whether there were gaps in 
the Covenant, or not. When the time came, it was clear enough that 
the fence could not keep out a jeep—let alone a tank; it would scarcely 
have kept out a perambulator. The whole of the fence was just pushed 
over, gaps and all. 

It was certainly a more agreeable world, in the days when ‘we believed 
that war could be prevented by signing pacts and drafting protocols and 
amending the Covenant, than it is in a period when we believe that war 


can be prevented by piling up armaments and making atom bombs. But, - 


more seriously, I would say this. In its halcyon days, the League of 
Nations had one great merit: delegates did come together year after 
year for the purpose of doing something in common, and doing some- 
thing they felt to be important. The sense of common effort was there. 
And this is perhaps the fundamental difference between the old League 
of Nations and the new United Nations. At Geneva in its good days 
the driving-force was the desire to agree, and the effort to reach the 
agreement was worth something even if the formulae did not mean 
much in the end. At the United Nations, the driving force is patently 
not the desire to agree, but the desire to score off the other fellow. 

In the middle of the eleventh assembly the news arrived of the 
elections to the German Reichstag. A freakish party calling itself 
National-Socialist, or Nazi, led by a queer fanatic whose name one 
had just heard of and no more, had increased the number of its deputies 
from twelve to 107. It was an odd, bewildering result, but obviously not 
to be taken too seriously. Three months earlier the last allied occupation 
troops had been withdrawn from the Rhineland—the symbol of the 
restoration of Germany’s full sovereignty, eleven years after Versailles. 


Pacification was the watchword. The German people knew that their _ 


interests lay in co-operation with the west: one could trust in the 
long run in their good sense. No doubt, we were foolish and gullible: 
but we had not had the experience. And were we more to blame than 
those people who, with the experience of twenty years behind them, 
are still saying exactly the same things-in face of the re-emergence of 
Nazism and Fascism in Germany and Italy today? Whom the gods 
wish to“ destroy they first make blind. I do not remember that we 
came away from Geneva at the end of September 1930 in any 
particular mood of gloom or apprehension. All I can remember about 
the return is that I made one of the night crossings of the Channel. 
It was a stormy and uncomfortable night; and on arrival in London 
we heard that the great airship, the R.101, had been wrecked in the 
gale over France and all her crew and passengers lost. That, too, 
was the end of an epoch. has 

_ My next visit to Geneva was at the end of the same year when 
I attended the last session of a body called the Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conference. There, in polite and rather 
abstract terms, the whole battle of disarmament was fought over. 
Count Bernstorff, the: German delegate, acted as plaintiff. Germany 
had been disarmed at Versailles, the other Powers had undertaken 
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to disarm; either they must do so, or else concede Germany’s right 
to rearm. Equality, equality, equality, was the German demand, 
repeated ad nauseam with every conceivable and inconceivable variation. 
Litvinov supported the German case and made as much mischief as he 
could. The French delegate, who is the present French ambassador 
in London, argued with great persistence the case that France could 
not disarm unless she received further guarantees of security. Lord 
Cecil, passionately devoted to disarmament, was, none the less, so 
irritated by the crude@logic of the German dilemma that he usually 
came down on the French side of the fence. Finally, Mr. Gibson, 
the American representative, intervened from time to time to make 
it clear that in the American view everyone had too many armaments 
and that in any case all the European Powers were behaving rather 
badly. I do not think anyone who followed these proceedings can have 
had any illusions about the fate of a full-blown disarmament conference. 

All that winter and throughout 1931 the icy blasts blew and the 
economic blizzard turned into a hurricane. In the summer the Labour 
Party split, with Ramsay MacDonald, Snowden, and J. H. Thomas 
entering a coalition with Baldwin, and the rump of the Labour Party 
disastrously defeated at the polls. The twelfth assembly of the League 
met while this struggle was at its height. No British governmental 
delegation could be sent, and a number of old League hands were 
mobilised to fill the gap under the leadership of Lord Cecil and 
Sir Arthur Salter. Lord Cecil made his main speech an impassioned 
plea for disarmament. A week later Japanese troops marched against 
the Chinese in Manchuria; and three days after that Great Britain went 
off the gold standard and devalued sterling. The economic hurricane 
had reached its climax; the political hurricane was just beginning. For 
the first time the assembly and council of the League dispersed, early 
in October 1931, in an atmosphere of confusion and defeat. 

That was the real end of the League of Nations—the League of the 
nineteen-twenties, whose last care-free moments I had just been in 
time to see in September 1930. The rest of the story was an undignified 
and often painful epilogue’ The Japanese continued their operations 
until they had swallowed up the whole of Manchuria, thumbing their 
noses the while at the League. It was in this atmosphere that the ill- 
fated Disarmament Conference at last met in February 1932. But I 
shall not embark on the long, squalid agony of the Disarmament 
Conference. All the while it was in progress, the machinery of the 
League creaked and groaned over the Manchurian question. A year 
later, in February 1933, every device had been brought into play and 
there was nothing left but to pronounce a solemn, though completely 
ineffective, condemnation of Japanese action. The Japanese delegation 
en masse then walked out of the assembly and out of the League. 
Six months later the German Government, having seen its claim to 
equality finally shelved by the Disarmament Conference, also left the 
League, though they achieved a less impressive and spectacular exit. 


The Last Assembly 

The last League assembly I attended was in September 1934—the 
fifteenth in number. The Disarmament Conference was now dead 
though still not officially buried, and everyone was only too conscious 
of the corpse in the adjoining room. The assembly was gloomy and 
quite undistinguished, except for one outstanding event: the Soviet 
Union was admitted to membership of the Leagué and of its council. 
This was hailed~by ‘enthusiasts as a great victory for the League; but 
in reality it meant a further move on the part of the League towards 
a belligerent role for which it was totally unsuited. That was my last 
sight of Geneva for fifteen years. I did not see the half-hearted attempt 
to apply sanctions to Italy, followed by the Hoare-Laval plan and the 
Italian victory; nor the humiliation of the year of Munich when not a 
single Foreign Minister, except Litvinov, so much as came to Geneva; 
nor that bizarre final episode of December 1939, when the League 
solemnly met for the last time to expel the Soviet Union for its aggres- 
sion against Finland. The one practical result of the episode of Decem- 
ber 1939 was that, five years later, in the hour of victory, it was im- 
possible, owing to Russian susceptibilities, to revive the old League of 
Nations or even to bring the headquarters of the new international or- 
ganisation to Geneva.—From a talk in the Third Programme 


This year’s Reith Lectures will be given by Professor Arnold Toynbee 
who has chosen as his subject ‘ Fhe Impact of the West on Other Civilisa- 
tions of Today ’. Six lectures will be broadcast in November and December 
in the Home Service and Professor Toynbee will also present his thesis 
in an illustrated lecture in the Television Service. 
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A Great Experiment 


T must be hard for anyone who did not live through the period 

to understand or indeed to imagine the prevailing atmosphere 

during the first decade or so of the League of Nations. Mr. E. H. 

Carr, in a talk we reproduce this week, speaks in reminiscent vein 
of the League as he knew it in the last days of its glory, that is to say 
in the autumn of 1930, and traces its decline through the icy days 
of the economic hurricane, through the fiery days of what started .as 
the Manchurian incident, to the ‘squalid agony’ of the Disarmament: 
Conference of 1932 and the humiliations that the League was to suffer 
in the years that followed. But it was the period between 1920 and 
1930 that saw the heyday of the internationalists. Hopes were high and 
faith was even higher. Highest of all perhaps was enthusiasm. Not 
to become part of the great movement for world brotherhood and 
peace was generally felt to be the mark of a rather hidebound if not 
unworthy citizen. How many gatherings in honour of the League were 
opened with the singing of Blake’s ‘ Jerusalem’ and were regaled by 
the speaker with references to ‘the Parliament of Man, the Federa- 
tion of the World’ will never be known: but they were legion. And if 
any part of the League’s machinery was felt to be creaking or if 
unforeseen difficulties were impeding the negotiations, all would come 
right through an application or dose of the famous ‘ spirit of Geneva’. 

A reminder given about this time by an eminent statesman was 
felt by some to be in bad taste: it recalled that not far under the 
surface of man’s nature there lurked the spirit of the serpent and 
the tiger—a spirit which was quite capable (so the gloomy prediction 
ran) of cancelling out the spirit of Geneva. Elderly people who talked 
like that were often thought of as pessimists or—worse still—foolish 
reactionaries. Human nature? The great thing about human nature 
was not that it could not be changed but that it was in fact being 
changed before our very eyes, as witness some of the disputes that 
the League had settled peacefully—disputes between small countries, it 
was true: but a tradition was being built up that would stand the 
world in good stead if ever a dispute arose between two or more of 
the Great Powers. Besides, there were plenty among the good and the 
great who called themselves supporters of the League, and there were 
men such as Nansen, Rajchman, and others, who were rendering great 
service to the world: it was really inconceivablé—during that first 
decade—that things could go badly wrong or that the great adventure 
should somehow or other be converted into a false dawn. 

In retrospect it is easy for the old Adam in all of us to round on 
enthusiasts and idealists and even execrate them for encouraging men 
to put their. trust in a mirage—easy, but, it may be suggested, neither 
just nor profitable. Reasons for the League’s failure have been and no 
doubt will continue to be discussed by historians and others. But to 
hold the view that failure was inevitable would be to indulge a sense 
of political determinism for which history cam supply no. justification 
or even evidence. The League’s machinery was not perfect: no one 
claimed that it was: but it was good enough—had there been the will 
to work it. That enthusiasts and idealists should in a cynical age be 
given the cold shoulder is only to be expected; but that this cold- 
shouldering should be entered on the credit side of man’s account 
many will beg leave to doubt. The League of Nations was a great 
experiment—an experiment which should hold a high and honoured 
place in the sorry record of man’s story. The outlook today is not so 
rosy that we want to boast about it, but we may at least be grateful 
to the League for the lessons it has taught us. 
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What They Are Saying 


May Day slogans from the communist world 


communist world last week. Moscow radio referred to the ‘ inspired 
words’ in the slogans of the party of Lenin and Stalin’, which had 
‘spread throughout the world and evoked a welcome in the hearts of 
millions of workers’. The same broadcast, quoting Pravda,. claimed 
that workers of all countries were turning their eyes with affection 
towards that ‘mighty champion of peace throughout the world—the 
Soviet Union’. . 


“Peace ’, however, was not the central theme of the party slogans 
for May Day in Germany. The emphasis was rather on appeals for 
“mass strikes’ in western Germany on May 1. Broadcast after broad- 
cast from the Soviet zone of Germany publicised the S.E.D. appeal for 
the use by the workers of their ‘ decisive weapon—the strike ’, to prevent 
the signature of the ‘ general war agreement’ and military agreement 
by Dr. Adenauer. . c 

Mass rallies and demonstrations, as well as mass strikes in the 
factories, speak the language the American and Bonn authorities under- 
stand most clearly. That is the language which must now be spoken 
lest one day the guns should speak at Germany’s expense. 

All Germans were now confronted with far-reaching decisions: 

Either_a peace treaty is agreed by the four Great Powers, that is 
peace, or Adenauer’s war agreement ... and increased danger of war. 

. . . Resist the enemies and despoilers of Germany before it is too late. 
While, according to a Leipzig broadcast to western Germany, the 
“fight against the general war agreement’ was the foremost of the May 
Day slogans, another important one reaffirmed that the Oder-Neisse 
frontier was ‘ the frontier of friendship between the Polish and German 
people’. According to another broadcast, ‘to be for or against the 
frontier is to be for or against the American war plans’. From Poland 
itself, May Day slogans included the following: 

Shame on the American murderers who resort to germ warfare! 
The war criminals must be tried by a court of the nations. 
The same ‘ atrocity’ theme entered Polish broadcasts celebrating the 
seventh anniversary of the Polish-Soviet treaty. According to the Polish 
Prime Minister, Poland had been plunged into the disaster of the Nazi 
occupation in September, 1939 because she had been ‘ betrayed by her 
ruling class and abandoned by the so-called western allies’. She had 
emerged only ‘thanks to the prowess and aid of the Soviet Union’. 
Today, he continued, those who had proved ‘ by their germ warfare 
in Korea’ that they could be ‘more cruel and ruthless than Hitler’, 
were conspiring against Poland’s security; but fortunately the strength 


-of the world peace camp guaranteed Poland’s well-being. 


A broadcast from Czechoslovakia called for May Day cards, in the - 


course of a commentary ridiculing the use of Easter or Christmas cards 
“to celebrate Biblical events which have long since dost their signifi- 
cance’. But there were days ‘without which life would not be so 
beautiful’, such as May Day, the anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion and that of ‘ the February events ’ (.e., the rape of Czechoslovakia). 


One should send a May Day card to ‘ everyone one loves ’. 


A number of audiences were told that delegates to the recent 
Economic Conference in Moscow had been convinced that Soviet 
economy was all geared to peace and therefore western rearmament was 
unnecessary. In a broadcast to Britain, a British delegate, Mr. Horsley, 
went into biblical eulogies of the Russian way of life: 

It appears to me that the Russians we have met are at least our 
equals in most of the Christian virtues on which we so pride ourselves. 
It is clear to all that the Russians are well fed, warmly—though not 
smartly—clothed, and that this is now a stable and sound economic 
system. . . . There is no need to fear the growth of Russian industry. 
. .. Dare I quote the Bible to a Christian country and say, ‘ Perfect 
love casteth out fear’? - 4 


From France, the Socialist Le Populaire was quoted for the following: 
Inthe People’s Democracies the defence of peace consists in devoting 


the energies of the nation to the development of military power, pre- . 


paration for instant combat and organising all the activities of the 
country as if it were on a war footing. Is this, then, what is meant by 
the defence of peace? The May Day slogans sound more like Orders 
of the Day issued by a General to his troops who are already in the 
midst of battle. It is certainly not the language expected by a free 


working-class which is faithful to the traditions of the May Day festival. 


" 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE DUKERIES REVISITED 
PuiLie DONNELLAN recently spoke about the Dukeries in ‘ Midlands 
Miscellany ’. He dealt first with Rufford Abbey. 

“Rufford Abbey ’, he said, ‘ now the property of the Nottinghamshire 
County Council, stands in a wilderness of unkempt grass and hidden 
slippery steps, which were once—and not so lon& ago—chaste terraces 
and lovely lawns leading to the lake, that essential part of the eighteenth- 
century garden landscape. The house itself is a curious 
mixture of styles. The older part, the south end, is 
joined without regard to continuity, even of window 
- line, to a massive Georgian block with arched dormer 
’ windows above the parapet. That the whole block 

achieved any unity at all, for me was due to the building 
~ material—yellowish limestone—and to the weather. 

- *Rufford is the most remote of the four greater 
houses, if we except Newstead, which make up the 
Dukeries. Welbeck and Thoresby still exist and are 
still owned by the Duke of Portland and Earl Manvers; 

_ Clumber Park, which lies between them, lost its house 
in 1937 when it was pulled down by the Duke of 
Newcastle. It was not a place of any great note, and was 
‘rebuilt after two fires in 1879 and 1912, but the wings, 

~ one of which exists, were original work from 1770. In 

_~ the rough grass which leads down to the water the 
- foundations of this house can still be traced, and the 
overgrown shapes of the parterres and walks extend 
down the wide sweep which once fronted the house, 

’ to the little classical temples which face each other 
across the lake. The stables are still there and the great 

- dark red stone church built by the Duke in the eighteen- 


rae 


sixties. But the church is a restrained and impressive place, unusually so 
for its period, and well worth a visit. For, of course, there is still life 
at Clumber, where the National Trust are putting great effort and 
resource into their reafforestation work, but as in other places in this 
area, there is still requisitioning. ~ 

“The Clumber and Welbeck estates are neighbours separated only 
by the acres of Sherwood Forest and the highroad which runs between 
them northwards. There is a maze of roads and paths running through 
the woodland, and then, suddenly, one comes out beside the series of 
lakes which forms the most ambitious and most impressive of the 
artificial landscapes of the Dukeries. Far off through the trees the 

~ green of the Abbey’s copper roof appears and the greys of the great 
“facade. Then the lake and the cascade and the bridge and the boathouse 
~ lake unfold—I saw them through a mist of rain like a set of steel 


engravings—until the whole picture of the south and east fronts is 
there, with its porticos and balustrades and the formal gravel walks 
and fountains before it, and the row of energetic statuary fronting the 
lakeside. 

“Behind is the great tower and gilt clock of the stables, the sunken 
pool concealed by its curtain of trees, and the entrance to the tunnels 
and underground rooms built by an eccentric Duke of Portland in the 


Na 


East front of Rufford Abbey, now the property of the Nottinghamshire County 
Council; and (left) the Tichfield Library in Welbeck Abbey, owned by the 


Duke of Portland 
Photographs: A, F. Kersting 


nineteenth century. Near a glassless greenhouse, looking like a left-over 
advertisement for the 1851 exhibition, there was a decrepit wooden 
wagon with the chalked ribaldry, “ Commanding Officer’s car ”’.»It all 
seemed slightly unreal and ghostlike and I wandered down through the 
wind into a grove of little Scotch firs and there saw on an 
iron plate spiked into the ground the inscription “This tree was 
planted by His Majesty King Alfonso XIII of Spain, November 21, 
1907”. I thought of the scene: the gardeners, the well-coated group 
from the house party, the ceremonial spade and the little stripling 
fir tree, then a shovelful of earth. The monarch and the monarchy 
and the men who stood around have gone, just the grown fir tree 
remains. The traditions which put it there have gone as well, swept 
away like the gusts of rain which flew mistily among the trees of 
Sherwood Forest’. < 


THE EAST END OF PARIS 


* On New Year’s Eve’, said M1cHAEL ADAMS in a Home Service talk, 
‘TI left London and came to live in Belleville, which you might call the 
Old Kent Road of Paris. It is a working-class district near the edge of 
the city to the north-east, and—perhaps because it is not long since 
it became part of the city proper—it still has a strong sense of 
individuality. The people who live there feel a local patriotism, and 
living amongst them you feel that Belleville has not lost its identity in 
becoming one of the twenty arrondissements into which Paris is divided. 

‘And who are the people who live there? Mostly, as I got to know 
them later, I found they were factory workers, with a sprinkling of 
porters from the meat market of La Villette which is nearby, a few 
* spivs ’, and one or two charwomen and cleaners who-work in offices 


_and cinemas all over Paris. 


“If you remember the songs that Maurice Chevalier used to sing, 
you know them. Chevalier himself was born in Ménilmontant, which 
adjoins Belleville to the south, and the people who live in both 
quartiers are the sort of people he used to sing about. They are 
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open-hearted, humorous people, noisy and vulgar and genuine, who 


would be surprised and a little contemptuous at the idea that there 


is anything strange about carrying on your private life in public, In 
Belleville the street is the favourite place for almost every sort of 
activity—for bargaining and making love and quarrelling, or just for 
a quiet stroll and a chat (despite the fact that there is a constant din 
of children shouting, of street vendors crying their wares, and car- 
drivers hooting as they try to make their way through the crowd). 

‘The heart of Belleville is the place, the big open space where the 
Rue de Belleville leads off from the Boulevard de la Villette. Here 
there is a Metro station, a couple of big cafés, two or three little 
restaurants (where you can get a good meal for half of what you pay in 
the centre of Paris), and grouped round them a shopping centre and a 
street market. If you took away the stands of the street market and 
stripped the shops of their awnings and advertisements, and took down 
the cinema posters, you would have left a group of drab buildings, in 
bad repair, like most of Paris. As it is, you do not notice this back- 
ground because there is so much going on in front of it. 

‘On Sundays and holidays there is even a miniature fairground out 
in the middle of the place, with roundabouts and shooting booths 
and all the usual sort of stalls, at which it looks as though you cannot 
fail to win one of the gaudy prizes on show, but which are true to 
type in that no one does ever seem to win anything. On weekdays 
there is no sign of these frivolities, but the place still has something of 
the look of a fairground: the noise and the crowds, the barrows of fruit 
and oysters and mussels with their little blackboards advertising the 
day’s prices (rather like bookmakers in England); and the mountains of 
food which overflow from the shops on to the pavement—it is all so 
vivid and untidy and plentiful that, to English eyes at any rate, it 
suggests the cluster of-tents beside a merry-go-round rather than a busy 
shopping centre ’. 


ROMAN RELICS ON PUDDLE HILL 


When bulldozers were put to work at Puddle Hill in the Chilterns, 
tearing out chalk for building purposes, they unearthed a farming yillage 
dating from Belgic and Roman times. Archaeologists were quick to 
see an opportunity of learning more about the past, and the bulldozers 
have been stopped while the archaeologists investigate. VALENTINE 


The Role of the Home Guard 
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SELSEY, B.B.C. reporter, spoke about the work in ‘ The Eye-witness’, 

‘I began my investigations ’, he said, ‘in the museum of the neigh- » 
bouring town of Luton, where the “ finds ” are being stored. The curator 
showed me the skeletons of two oxen, the bones of a small dog, and 
some Belgic pottery; also a coin with the head of the Roman Emperor 
Claudius, who conquered Britain in the first century A.D., as well as two 
bronze pins of attractive design. Last but not least, I was shown the 
skeleton of a man, probably about sixty years of age when he died. 
He had a long narrow face, a high forehead, a prominent jaw, and 
excellent teeth. In his ribs was stuck a rusty iron dagger. This skeleton ~ 
had lain in a deep ditch for close on 2,000 years, and it was the 
discovery of this skeleton, when a bulldozer disturbed it last September, 
which led to the work now being done by archaeologists on Puddle 
Hill. The skeleton itself fell forty feet into the chalk pit below. This 
lies to the west of Watling Street about two miles north of Dunstable, 
and it was there that I saw what remains of Puddle Hill: a vast valley 
of chalk stretching like a great white desert to high chalk cliffs, marking 
the limit of the bulldozers’ progress so far. This cliff is almost straight. 
Only where the ditches have been found is there a chalk headland 
jutting out into the valley, for here the bulldozers have suspended opera- 
tions and the archaeologists have taken over. Three teams are almost 
constantly on the job: a group of boys from the Luton Grammar 
School, another from the Luton Museum, and some Rover Scouts from 
Dunstable. The discoveries divide neatly ihto two: a Belgic settlement 
in one corner and a Roman settlement in the other. 

“The Belgians must have used the site in the first century B.c. That 
is where the-oxen and the dog were found, also a hole for the centre 
post of a Belgic hut—primitive in design but unmistakably genuine. 
The story of the man discovered in the ditch is not clear.. The evidence 
seems to point to the fact that he was not a Belgian but a Briton, 
who attempted, without success, to break into the enclosure. Had he 
been a Belgian his body would have been cremated—that was the 
Belgic custom. As he was an interloper, he was just buried in a ditch. 
The Roman enclosure is superimposed on the Belgic settlement. Here _ 
there is the clay floor of a small Roman hut, complete with baking 
oven and hearth. The hearth still shows traces of fire. It is in this hut 
that the coin and the pins were found, together with a great many 
pieces of Roman pottery and oyster shells—for the Romans. ate. oysters 
by the dozen—they were not a luxury then’. 


By Field-Marshal SIR WILLIAM SLIM, Chief of the Imperial General Staff 


P XODAY, ten divisions of our Army are standing on guard in 
distant parts of the world. As a result we have fewer regular 
formations to defend this island than we have had at any time in 

modern history. So for immediate action on the ground against a sudden 

descent on our very door steps we are forming again the Home Guard. 

The supreme object of British policy is to prevent war. No aggressor 
ever starts a war unless he thinks he can win, and win quickly. If you 
want the threat of war to recede further, make it still clearer that any 
nation which, wolf-like, flings itself on us will have taken ‘on no light, 


no quick, task. An-efficient Home Guard can threaten no one, but it ~ 


can, and will, give pause to any who thinks to-attack us. Since demo- 
cracies were first set up long ago, it has been the privilege and duty 
of the free citizen to prepare himself to defend his country and his 
home. It is the duty of every*man listening to me now, who is not 
prevented by present service, age, infirmity or occupation, to volunteer 
for the Territorial Army, the Supplementary Reserve, the Auxiliary 
Air Force or the Naval Volunteer Reserve. That is your duty—and 
don’t you kid yourselves it isn’t! But if age or occupation makes you 
ineligible for these, your duty is to serve in the Home Guard. 

Do not say: ‘Oh, that’s all right. I'll join soon enough if war 
comes! * That won’t do. There will be no months of phoney war this 
time, and you will be fumbling for a weapon when a paratrooper is 
shoving a tommy-gun through your kitchen window. Besides, we want 
to prevent a war, and the only veay you can do that is to show the 
paratrooper and his bosses before he starts that he will land on your 
bayonet—then neither he nor they will be quite so keen on starting. 
And do not say: ‘ What’s the use of a Home Guard in this atomic age? ’ 
If the horrors of atomic bombing fall on this island one of our first 


needs will be a force of steady, disciplined, armed men throughout the 
country—a Home Guard; as well as a. Civil Defence Force. I can 
assure you too that if any aggressor is mad enough to start such bomb~ 
ing, for every atomic bomb he drops on us he will get twenty back on 
him. ‘That is a salutary thought for an aggressor, and the Home*Guard,, 
by-helping to secure our airfields against surprise air-borne raids, will 
play a large part in making sure that major deterrent to war exists. 

The new Home Guard will in some ways be a different show from 
the last one. Then we were preparing against large sea-borne invasion; 
now it is against sudden air-borne attacks, which would have as their 
object the crippling of our power ,to strike back. So in the more inviting 
eastern half of our island our aim is to raise Home Guard battalions 
to full peace strength. In the less accessible parts of west England and 
Scotland, for the present, battalions will be restricted to cadres of fifty” 


“key men. 


There will be no room for jokes this time about pikes, muskets 
or shot guns. Every officer, warrant officer, and N.C.O. will be armed 
with a Sten gun; other ranks with rifles. The full-strength battalions 
will have also light machine guns and infantry -anti-tank weapons. 
These full-strength battalions will be issued with uniform at once; the 


“cadre battalions later. Officers and men will wear the badges of their 


county regiments, and be part of them. The Home Guard is to be a 
live, active force. Training will be real. Weapons will be fired. Ground 
will be studied and exercises held, so that every man knows where he 
would fight, how he would fight, and what his job is. That applies 
equally to the cadre battalions whose importance, in an anti-sabotage 
role and as the framework for expansion, is vital. 
—From a talk in the Home Service 
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India’s Hungry People 


By DONALD H. MASON 


OT long before I came back to England, an old man sent 

for us to visit his village. He met us by the roadside. He 

was ragged and dirty and he did not look very intelligent. 

But he seemed to know the way, and that was all that 
mattered. He led us across four miles of the hottest, driest country 
imaginable, and in all those four long miles the first sign of life we 
saw was a group of women talking at the village well. They stopped 
gossiping and stood aside to watch us pass, for a stranger is not a 
common sight in an Indian village, and a white man is a curiosity. I 
imagine they spent quite a while trying to decide who we were and 
-why we had come. 

We walked on into the village. It was only two straggling, untidy 
rows of mud huts. The street seemed deserted except for a group of 
naked children playing in the dust. Dirty little urchins they were, their 
arms and legs terribly thin, stomachs swollen with hunger, their hair a 
dirty tangle. They stopped their game to watch us pass, and looked 
rather frightened, but when we spoke to them they grinned sheepishly. 
Across the street a woman stood in the doorway of a, hut tossing a 
heavy pestle from hand to hand pounding rice in a stone mortar. She, 
too, watched us curiously but went on with her work. Inside the hut a 
baby was howling, worried, I suppose, by the heat, or because it was 
hungry. Outside another hut a man lay asleep on a rough, string 
bed. He was half naked, his head and shoulders covered by a filthy 
cloth. From the temple came the tinkle of a bell and the mumble of 
prayers. A couple of bony cows lay chewing the cud and flicking end- 
lessly at the flies. Behind the temple a dhobie was washing clothes in a 
half-dried-up stream, and the slap, slap, slap of wet cloth on stone was 
terribly monotonous. The clothes spread out to dry on a thorn hedge 
were the only patch of colour on the dull countryside. And all the time 
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The village water-hole—and laundry 


Baskets which ‘ hold the villager’s life for the next year’: 
south India 


a rice harvest in 
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the sun was getting higher in the sky. It seemed to get hotter every 
minute, and by this time our shirts were stuck to our backs. We were 
glad to sit and rest. 

There are about 700,000 villages like that in India: little groups of 
sixty or seventy huts shut away in the jungle or out on the great plains. 
Four out of five of India’s people live in them. Each village is practic- 
ally self-contained and has little dealing with the world outside. Each 
has its priest and merchant, its potter, carpenter, and washerman, its 
barber and scavenger. The place of everyone in the village is fixed 
by a social system, called caste, which has not changed much in thou- 
sands of years. There are rules which say whom a man can marry, what 
work he can do, who should cook his food, and so on. The relation of 
each man to his neighbour is clearly set out, and each depends on the 
other. But if each man depends on his neighbour, all depend upon the 
land, for India’s people are hungry people, and land means food and 
life. It is a very precarious life. 

Methods of agriculture are primitive, and so much depends on 
the weather. Last year in Mysore—which is not one of the worst areas 
of south India—we went 153 days without a drop of rain, and even 
longer periods of drought are common in other parts. In the droughts 
everything dries up and each day is noticeably hotter. Then, for a month 
or two, we get occasional showers—but they only make the heat humid 
and more unpleasant. The main rainfall—the monsoon—comes in four 
or five months between June and October and everything depends on it. 
After the long months of parching sunshine, the villager anxiously 
watches the clouds gathering on the horizon. Since the harvest was 
reaped five months before he has had nothing to do but wait for the rain 
that will let him plough and sow again. Will it come? If it comes 
will there be enough? Rain is the daily topic of conversation everywhere. 

When the rain does come people do not show any pleasure. The 
gods are jealous of human happiness. But the energy with which the 
villager works shows how relieved he is. At break of day he is out 
in the fields guiding the wooden plough behind the bullocks. It is the 
same plough his fathers used 1,000 years ago. Each downpour of rain 
helps to fill the artificial lakes—tanks, as they are called. When they are 
full the fields re flooded, and the bullocks plough them into liquid 
mud. The rice is planted in specially prepared seed-beds: which quickly 
turn to vivid green carpets of seedlings ready for transplanting. The 
peasant and his women folk spend long hours bent double, almost knee 
deep in mud and water. They work with incredible speed and almost 
mathematical precision planting the seedlings out in rows by hand. 
Once the planting is finished there is little to do but wait until the 
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fields are ripe. The villager may have only two or three scattered acres 
in all, and what those fields yield must feed him and his family until 
next year’s harvest can be reaped. So the days are full of worry, for he 
cannot be sure of life until the harvest is in. A good crop will give 
him only one meal a day through the year—a little more perhaps—a 
moderate-hunger diet. But a crop below the average, and moderate 
hunger may become starvation, and then famine will come. From time 
to time you read about famine in India in the headlines of the world’s 
newspapers, but Indian villagers live with it. It is always just round 
the corner. The gap between hunger and famine is small. 


The Villager’s Only Treasure 

But, at last, the fields are drained and the grain is left to ripen in 
the sun. The harvest, good or bad, has to be harvested. It must be 
reaped by hand, either plucked or cut with a knife. The cattle tread 
the grain from the ear, or the sheaves are beaten pn a stone. The wind 
winnows the chaff from the grain, and the grain is stored in great, mud- 
covered baskets big enough to hold a man. Those baskets hold the 
villager’s life for the next year—the produce of the land that is his only 
treasure. 

Land—this is the heart’s desire of every Indian peasant. Land, and 
sons to inherit it. But-many are denied even this comfort. Lately, the 
number of India’s landless people has been growing, as family after 
' family gripped in poverty has fallen into the hands of priest and money- 

- lender. 

The priest’s presence is essential at every aetiens of domestic life. 
When a child is born; two weeks after birth; when it first takes solid 
food; when a boy comes of age at twelve years old; at puberty; at 
marriage, and at death—at all these times the priest must play his part. 
And, of course, he must be paid. And, often, seed has to be bought for 
the next sowing, and bullocks grow old and die and have to be 
replaced, But marriage is the most expensive item of all. A girl must 
take with her a dowry befitting her husband’s status, and at the wedding 
feast her father must feed all who come, whether they have been 
invited or not. A man must give his bride gold ornaments and jewellery 
appropriate to her new estate of married woman. These may cost more 
than most men can hope to earn in years. 

Yet life must go on; social and religious conventions must be 


observed, even though the fields yield barely enough to keep the family - 


alive. There is nothing left over to sell. So the peasant goes to the 
moneylender. He gets his loan and goes home with money in his hand 
but at such high rates of interest that eventually he and his family will 
lose everything. In default of payment the moneylender will seize the 
precious land. The peasant and his family will be forced to work for 
their new master. They will work on land that was once their own, but 
they will no longer receive the whole of its crops. The moneylender will 
give them only a portion—a quarter, perhaps, or half; certainly no 
more. They will be serfs bound for life to a feudal lord. 

When I go back to India this month I shall take charge of a boarding 
school of about 100 Indian boys. Among them will be a lad réscued 
from just that kind of slavery. His parents fell into debt and bound the 
boy to work in the moneylender’s house. He was treated as a slave, and 
when at last a friend paid the parents’ debt he was weak and ill from 
hard work and lack-of food. This system of child slavery, is common 
in many parts of south India. 

The villager accepts all this and other hardships with patient fatalism. 
He believes himself to be the victim of circumstances beyond his con- 
trol. He believes that in the past he was born many times and that he 
will be born into the world many times more. What he is is a direct 
result of what he was and what he did in his last existence. What he is 
and does now will decide his station in his next life. But nothing can 
change the present. What is—is. What will be—will be: To struggle 
against fate is only to make matters worse. Escape is impossible, indeed 
quite unthinkable. It never enters his head that things might be 
different. 

While he lives in these conditions it makes little difference to the 
villager who governs him. For the most part he knew little and cared 
less about his country’s struggle for independence from the British rule. 
His rulers, the priest and moneylender, live next door to him. His life 
and outlook are limited to the village and the land around it. Often 
he never leaves it from birth to death. His hunger, poverty, and physical 
weakness—these are his life, his world. India’s villagers are hungry 

_ people. They are-born in hunger. They live with it and die with it. They 
are the hungriest people in the world, and their hunger is a threat to the 
peace and security of India and the world. India’s first Independent 
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Government knows this and is doing all it can to rescue these peasant 


people from their misery. 

Now, very slowly perhaps, but none the less surely, village life is 
changing. Not so long ago the villager was forgotten. Now, he has 
become an important person. The constitution of free India has made 


him important, for it has given him rights of citizenship which make © 


him equal with the richest in the land. For the first time in history he 
has been given the right to vote and to elect his representatives to 
Central and Provincial Parliaments. When India’s new Government 
decided to introduce the adult franchise it placed power in the hands 
of India’s villagers who make up four-fifths of the adult population. 
This has made the villager important both to those who govern and 
to those ambitidus after power to govern, and during the general election 
held in India recently even the most remote and isolated villages of 
the countryside were invaded by the various political parties, with all 
the paraphernalia of political propaganda. 

In its attempt to deal with the immense problems of hunger, ignor- 
ance, and disease, numbers of government servants have been sent out 
into rural areas, to collect grain and open ration shops. Model farms 
have been set up to show the peasants how to use new crops and 
modern methods. Mobile dispensaries are travelling in rural areas which 
never before saw a doctor, a nurse, or a bottle of medicine. Mass vacci- 
nation and inoculation are beginning to reduce the deaths from epidemic 
diseases. Compulsory education for children, and adult literacy, are 
being introduced as. quickly as buildings can be put up and teachers 
trained. Laws are being passed to deprive the great landowners of land 
accumulated through years of moneylending and foreclosure. They are 
to be compensated and the land returned to the villager. Villagers are 
being encouraged to take up rural and cottage industries so that they 
may use to their profit the long, idle months between harvest and the 
coming of the rains. 

The villager, hitherto unimportant and without privilege, now stands 
bewildered, watching the comings and goings of officials from every 
department of the Government. Others, too—communists, socialists, 
members of all the myriad parties seeking power—come now and again 
to harangue him. They criticise the Government. They advocate their 
own policies. They tell him how to think and how to act. They explain 
to him his rights and privileges as a new-born citizen of a newly free 
land. The peasant wonders why there is all this sudden and almost 
feverish concern about his welfare. He only dimly understands a half 
of what he hears and sees, but here and there the truth is dawning on 
him that he has become a man of importance. It occurs to him for the 
first,time that perhaps life reaches farther than the village, the priest, 
and the moneylender, that it may hold something more than hunger, 
drudgery, and sickness. Everyone is telling him so, anyhow. And, dimly, 
through the mists of 1,000 years of patient fatalism, he sees the possi- 
bility of realising the human dignity and self-respect which have never 
quite died in him. Perhaps in his short life he will not see any great 
change in the way of life around him. But his children will have 
opportunities he never dreamed of, and _ his grandchildren may find 
themselves people of a democratic land: free from ignorance, hunger, 
sickness, and free from slavery; free to make their own lives as citizens 
of a free country. 


Land of Beauty and Misery 


This may happen; but the present is still grim for him. It will be a 
long time before I forget one journey I made in India. I had been in 
the train for thirty-six hours, and when at last it pulled into the station 
I was only too glad to tumble out. on to the platform. It was dark. An» 
old man salaamed and, seizing my bags, led me out of the station. Two 
old bullocks yoked to a country cart were standing patiently waiting. 
I clambered up and sat on my suitcase. The driver perched himself on 
the shaft, grunted at the bullocks, and with a jerk:we were off. A hurri- 
cane lantern slung from the shaft threw a dim circle of light on the road. 
The bells on the bullocks’ horns jingled faintly. It was a perfect night. 
The air was soft and warm. The stars were incredibly bright, and in the 
trees which lined the road winking fireflies were darting to and fro. 
It was a magical night. But it was in a leper hospital, at the end of 
the road, among 800 leper people, that I spent the next forty- 
eight hours. 

That j journey and its destination are typical of India. It is a land of 


beauty and misery. But the misery need not and must not be. India’s — 


hungry people have seen for the first time the possibility of a different 
life—without hunger. Perhaps the ‘peace of the world will depend on 
how quickly they can be given that new life—Home Service 
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Mathematics and Sensibility 


EDGAR WIND gives the first of three -talks on 


Leonardo da Vinci 


6 @ ET no one enter that does not know geometry’. These words 
were written over the entrance to Plato’s Academy. They 
recur, with a slight variation, in Leonardo da Vinci’s note- 
books. He wrote in one passage: ‘Let no one read me who 

does not understand mathematics’. At first glance it is surprising that 

Leonardo should in that way allude to Plato, for the notebooks are 


interspersed with remarks which are not too 
flattering to Plato; and if we consider what 
method Leonardo used in applying mathe- 


matics, it seems more than probable that he 


would be averse to Plato’s attitude. The 
essential difference between Plato’s approach 
to mathematics and Leonardo’s is that Plato 
regarded mathematics as a means for dis- 
tracting yourself from the attractions of 
sensibility. By virtue of the clear definitions 
and the perfect figures in geometry you 
were able to rise above the level of sensibility, 
and it was only in that pure realm beyond 
the sensible that Plato discovered the security 
of mathematics. And yet Plato himself con- 
ceded that there was not only a division 
between sensibility and mathematics, but also 
a participation of sensibility in the qualities 
of mathematics. And in Timaeus he demon- 
strated in detail how the creator, in producing 
a world of sensibility, embodied in it geo- 
metrical shapes and stereometrical bodies. 

It is at this point that we can trace the 
relation of Leonardo da Vinci to Plato. For 
Leonardo, like most of his contemporaries, 
was fascinated by a particular theory in Plato, 
namely that in three-dimensional space there 
are only five absolutely regular solids. The 
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ments in the universe were reducible to these five regular solids. 

When one looks at the drawings which Leonardo made of these 
solids and of the various forms in which they interpenetrate, one does 
discover that his geometrical knowledge heightened his sensibility. Take, 
for example, one particular solid in which a number of other solids 
interpenetrate, the so-called icosihexahedron, a solid of twenty-six 
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One of Leonardo’s fantasia 
dei Vinci, or engraved geometrical knots 


proposition which Plato produced in the, Timaeus has been completely 
confirmed by geometricians; there is no doubt that no more than five 
absolutely regular. solids are possible in geometry. These solids inter- 
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' Study by Leonardo of the circular sweeping move- 


ments by which birds soar— 


penetrate; according 
to Plato, they inter- 
sect in such a way 
that out of their 
perfect harmonies in 
themselves, they pro- 
duce all the various 
discords and resolu- 


tions which we find in- 


space within the uni- 
verse. And Leonardo 
not only designed 
these five regular 
solids, but he 
produced all sorts 


of interpenetrations, 


superpositions, trun- 
cations, of these 
solids, by means of 
which a variety of 
rich forms were pro- 
duced, extremely in- 
tricate in their inter- 
relation and_yet- all 
based on the final 
and simple _— pro- 
positions that - all 
perfect, harmonious, 
concordant move- 


British Museum 


surfaces, eighteen of which are squares where 
the remaining eight are equilateral triangles. 
This semi-regular solid is drawn by Leonardo 
with such sensitivity that in looking at the 
surface of a two-dimensional page you sense 
through the various degrees of recession all 
the qualities which such a solid has. So 
that really, by virtue of his mathematical 
precision, Leonardo heightened the sensi- 
bility with which he drew. And not only did 
he apply this method of clarification of 
sensibility through mathematics to stereo- 
metrical figures. He played with geometry in 
such a way that he called it ludos geometricus 
—a geometrical game, by which you interlace 
figures more and more so that at the end you 
have a marvellous, miraculous maze, very 
difficult to penetrate, very rich in its figural 
implications, and yet all of it reducible to a 
very simple principle. 

This ludos geometricus, this geometrical 
game, he extended from rectangular and 
altogether angular figures to curves; he 
designed very strange knots which interlace, 
and ultimately he performed the miracle of 
studying not only air but water—streams in 
water, fluctuations in air. In terms of such 
curves the most fluctuating elements always 


related to a basic geometrical design by which it became intelligible 
but through which it acquired at the same time an extreme degree of 
intricacy. There is a whole series of geometrical knots, as they are called, 


fantasia dei Vinci— 
knots which consist 
of links and inter- 
relate in a most 
elaborate pattern; a 
regular calligraphy, 
developed on a 
mathematical basis, 
because only if 
you understand the 
mathematical argu- 
ments can you com- 
prehend how a single 
line in all its involu- 
tions can produce 
such a regular pat- 
tern, which is in- 
volved and at the 
same time demon- 
strably symmetrical. 
Some of these de- 
signs were engraved, 
and they bear the 
curious inscription 
Academia Leonardi 
Vinci—the Academy 
of Leonardo da Vinci. 
There is a pun 
in this inscription, 
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—and his design for the wing of a flying machine 


From the quincentenary exhibition at the Royal Academy 
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because the word Vinci signifies links, and through these interweaving 
links, presumably you were invited to follow that precept of the Platonic 
Academy, ‘ Let no one enter who does not know geometry ’. 

Some of these links are painted in a fresco by Leonardo in the 
so-called Sala delle Asse in Milan. That fresco represents a grove; 
trees which in themselves meet in the ceiling and interlace in these 
curious knots; their branches are intertwined and they are held together 
by further knots which again form curious involutions. I suspect, 
although there is no way of proving it, that this was the room in 
which the Academy met, for the original Academy in Athens was 
a grove; nothing would be more natural than to have such a grove 
for the decoration of a room in which academic discussions take place, 
and to suggest the basis of these academic discussions nothing would 
be more suitable than these knots and links: these interweaving lines 
which are reducible to geometrical order which suggest the precept 
“Let no one enter who does not know geometry’. To call such an 
academy after the name of Leonardo would then not only be in honour 
of him, but also an allusion to his name, Vinci, and we have a very 
curious design for the book in which such interlacing knots are demon- 
strated, and underneath is the interesting inscription Ratio vincet, 
‘reason wins’. And here again the word vincet has a double meaning, 
because on the one hand it means ‘it wins’ and on the other hand, if 
you derive it from vincera, it means it links and interweaves, it weaves 
and knots in these various tracings. 


Fountains for Festivals? 

Given the complicated construction of an involved and very rich 
pattern, reducible to a simple, clear, mathematical proposition, we have, 
as it were, a key for developing Leonardo’s whole approach to the 
relation between intellectual and imaginative procedures. It is one of 
the fascinating features in Leonardo that the same mind which ¢al- 
culated so clearly, produced phenomena in drawings and in fantasies 
of festivals which seem completely fantastic. There are, for example, 
the drawings which are generally associated with his designs for ‘ The 
Deluge’; drawings in which the waves of the water form the type of 
curve which he constructed mathematically; and at the same time he 
took the greatest care that these waves should move in a form which 
was mathematically correct. On some of those drawings—in which the 
destruction of whole cities is depicted, cities destroyed by earthquakes, 
falling into water from which the enormous waves are splashing upward 
—there are inscriptions which indicate that he was scientifically con- 
cerned with these phenomena as exactly demonstrable, and there are 
notes in his notebooks in which he even records that the-angle at which 
a mountain, for example, falls into the water is equal to the angle at 
which the water at the other side splashes forth. 

It has been asked why Leonardo would, in such an exact form, study 
phenomena scientifically which in nature would presumably not occur; 
and why, in designing them, as it were, on paper he made these 
extremely careful calculations. My own suspicion is that whereas 
naturally such a deluge is a fantasy, at the same time it is related to 
fantasies of a more realistic kind, and that as Leonardo was really a 
designer for festivals, he may have also been a designer for water arts. 
By water art I mean the designing of fountains, the designing of water 
effects splashing in various directions, by which artistic, demonstrably 
beautiful results are obtained. And I cannot help feeling that since we 
know that, in these festivals, mountains often opened or fell, and water 
was released in various forms, even his fantasies of a deluge may by 
virtue of their exact calculation be related to.a possible use in festival 
effects, because part of these festivals was to produce a marvellous effect 
by simple, mechanical devices. And it is, perhaps, from this point of 
view that we might also approach the one problem which is rather tanta- 
lising in Leonardo: of what use certain machines, which he constructed 
with great mathematical precision, could possibly have been. For ex- 
ample, he is often praised as the inventor of an automobile. He actually 
invented a self-moving carriage; naturally, this carriage was not moved 
by any modern engine, but_by pure manpower. The carriage was so 
designed that the motion of the wheels was related by a gear to the 
motion of circular plates, which were turned inside the carriage, so 
that two men who were sitting inside it, and were concealed from the 
outside, would turn these wheels horizontally with great intensity; the 
horizontal movement of these plates would be transferred by gears 
to the wheels, which then would move vertically and so propel the 
car forward. 

Of what possible use could such a device be? First of all, if two 
men sit inside such a carriage and move these plates, it is a very strenu- 


ous operation; it could not be carried out for much longer than a ~ 


limited time; secondly, such a carriage would move much slower than 
a carriage drawn by horses. But the moment we consider the fact that 
Leonardo designed such chariots for festivals, and that the triumphant 
chariots passed by in procession, we can well imagine what an extra- 
ordinary effect would be produced by a chariot which moved by on 
wheels without any horses drawing it, apparently propelling itself in a 
miraculous way. Actually, we have proof that such chariots were 
conceived in the Renaissance, for in certain engravings made for 
a representation of a triumph of Maximilian, there are such chariots, 
and men are sitting on them who move the wheels by virtue of just 
such devices as Leonardo constructed. And if in that way a chariot 
which seems useless to us in a practical way becomes useful because 
Leonardo, as an engineer of fantasies, designed it in the same way, 
perhaps even a flying machine may have had in the end a more practical 
purpose in view than we generally suppose. He designed it in accordance 
with elaborate studies he had made in the realm of: flight; he had 
studied the flight of birds, he had studied the currents of winds, and 
had come to the conclusion that they could be reduced to the same’ 
pattern, to the same principle, as waves in water. And therefore, from 
these very generalised studies, he developed various machines by which 
a man could acquire the potentialities of a bird. He was aware that you 
fly safely if you fly very high; that you fly insecurely if you fly low. 
He was also aware that the wings of a bat would in the end be safer 
than those of a bird. And yet, when he constructed the machine, he 
deviated from this principle, constructed it like a bird whose wings 
are flapped by virtue of certain pulleys which are attached to the legs 
of the pilot. 

Again, if you consider, the strain of operating this machine is con- 
siderable. It is like a cyclist cycling through the air who constantly has 
to move his feet, who constantly has to operate his body, in order to 
keep going; and it is perfectly obvious that long-distance flight with 
this particular machine—even if it could be kept in the air—would be 
impossible. On the other hand, if just that machine were used in a 
festival—say for an angel passing by at the top of a chariot, or for a 
goddess of victory flying by—this would be just the right machine: a 
victory swinging her wings, flying by just for a few minutes as an 
element of enormous surprise. 

Leonardo held the principle that forces in nature have a violent 
character because they are produced by taking bodies out of their 
normal motion, forcing them violently into. extraordinary motion from 
which they wish to be released. In that way, he claimed, any force 
originates in violence and dies in liberty. Perhaps one of the profoundest 
definitions of force: it begins in violence and dies in liberty. He pro- 
duced, therefore, designs in which forces were calculated in such a 
way that slight deviations from the normal course of nature produced 
violent, extraordinary effects, and then died in liberty. The extra- 
ordinary is a passing phenomenon produced by a force which Pye and 
desires to become normal. 


Exact Lyricism 

This type of thought is not modern in “the exact sense of the word. 
It has in it definite medieval elements. And, perhaps, it is not by 
accident that this peculiar combination of clear calculation and enor- 
mous sensibility was cultivated also by a medieval mystic like St. 
Bernard. There is a sermon by St. Bernard which carries the curious 
title “De Aqua Duct’—‘ On the Aqueduct’. It is a sermon on the 
Virgin Mary, and he compares the Virgin to an aqueduct; to the 
wonderful waters which this aqueduct mediates—the waters of sal- 
vation, of course. And he compares, in the same sermon, the Virgin to 
an enormous staircase or ladder—scala—by which she ascends to heaven 
and through which God descends to the earth. And in this combination 
of enormous ladders with an aqueduct, he gives an almost mathematical 
illustration of certain metaphysical principles that are embodied in the 
Virgin. I have often wondered whether, in a painting which Leonardo 
was ordered to paint for the Chapel of St. Bernard, the very saint by 
whom this sermon was written, he possibly intended to embody there 
something of the Virgin of the Aqueduct. For we have drawings for a 
later painting—the Adoration of the Magi—in which a combination 
of arches resembling an aqueduct and enormous staircases is used as a 
background, possibly symbolising for Leonardo some of the transcen- 
dent powers of the Virgin through an engineering feat which had very 
precise mathematically calculable features. In that sense, Leonardo 


_really embodies a principle that a French author once described as /e- 


lyricisme exact—the exact lyricism.—Third Programme — 
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the Hieroglyphs 


By SIR LEONARD WOOLLEY 


EFORE the first world war I was digging at a place called 

Carchemish on the Euphrates. It was a fascinating experience 

and a wonderful site. The great river washed the foot of the 

high mound which had been the citadel of the ancient town; 
the mound itself and all the space within the girdle of earth ramparts 
was littered with stones. of every sort—broken column- 
shafts whose bases lay in long lines on either side of 
what had been the main streets, broken bits of cornice 
bearing inscriptions of Roman emperors, broken sculp- 
tures from temples, and plain building-stones. But these 
were the ruins of the later city: what we were looking 
for was the older. Hittite Carchemish, and for that we 
had to search underground. So we dug; and below the 
Roman foundations there would appear the relics of 
more ancient times, not merely walls but, very often, 
walls decorated with curious stone carvings or with 
inscriptions. And thereby hangs a tale. 

As long ago as the year 1812 a German traveller, 
Borchardt by name, reported that at Hama in Syria 
(the Biblical Hamath) he had seen built into a wall 
stones engraved with strange characters. Fifty-eight 
years later the stones were re-discovered by two Ameri- 
cans. One of them, Dr. Jessup, a missionary, tried to 
buy one, but failed because the Arab owner made too 
good a thing out of its possession—it was said that if 
you lay upon it you were. cured of spinal disease, and 
he charged a high fee for the stone’s services. However, 
the Americans obtained hand-copies of the inscriptions, 
and these raised so much interest that in the following 
year, 1871, the Efglish Palestine Exploration Society 
sent their representative to Hama and secured good 
copies and photographs of the stones, which they pub- 
lished in their Quarterly Statement. Four years after that 
George Smith of the British Museum visited Carche- 
mish and reported the existence of similar inscriptions 
there. But it was left to Professor Sayce to compare 
these queer writings with others carved on rocks in 
Turkish Asia Minor and to identify them as Hittite 
monuments; and because the inscriptions were so widely 
scattered over a vast area he further concluded that the 
Hittites (who are often mentioned in the Old Testament) 
were not just an unimpor- 
tant tribe but the possessors 
of a great empire, that in 
the fourteenth and thir- 
teenth centuries . before 
Christ they were the rivals 
of Egypt, disputing with 
Pharaoh the mastery of 
the Middle East. It was 
a true suggestion, but a 
revolutionary one for the 
new light that it threw on 
ancient history, and Mr. 
Gladstone could with ‘jus- 
tice write of Professor 
Sayce as ‘ the High Priest 
of the Hittites ’. 

As head of the Carche- 
mish expedition I have 
unearthed more Hittite in- 
scriptions than has anyone 
else, and of course it was 
very satisfactory to find 
them. But it was. terribly 


Basalt relief found at Karatepe: it shows a ship 
Pas: _ at sea, with a man (perhaps Jonah?) swimming 
tantalising, too. When you ‘ alongside, and ‘great fish’ rising beneath him 


find a piece of ancient writing the first thing that you want to know is, 
What is it all about?’ and in the case of Hittite writing that was a 
question nobody could answer. The known inscriptions are all, or nearly 
all, upon stone, sometimes engraved, more often elaborately carved so 
that the characters stand out in relief. Some of those characters are 
actual pictures of. a man’s 
head, a hand, a foot, of a 
dog or an eagle; most of 
them are conventionalised 
signs representing nothing 
that one can _ recognise. 
When the inscriptions are 
engraved’ they may be 
carelessly cut in a sort of 
shorthand, but the reliefs 
are as a rule beautifully 
clear and the signs are un- 
, mistakable. They look as 
if they ought to be quite 
easy to read. But they are 
= not. 
; In the first place, there 
is nothing to show whether 
a sign stands for a word, or 
for a syllable, or for a letter. 
Even where the form of the 
sign is obvious—the dog, for 
example—this may be pure 
picture-writing, in which case 
it means what it says, ‘ dog’; 
or it may be a hieroglyph, 
in which case it means some- 
thing only indirectly con- 
nected with ‘ dog ’, something 
abstract, perhaps, like ‘ hunt’ 
or ‘ pursuit’; or again it may 
be syllabic, D-G if the lan- 
guage were English, or alpha- 
betical, and be simply D, the 
first letter of the word. 
Lastly, it may sometimes be 
one and sometimes another of 
these. 

In the second place, we 
did not know in what sort of language the Hittite texts are written. 

2 Supposing that you could, from the mere positions in which 
it occurred, make sure that the ‘dog’ sign was sometimes used as 
a syllable in another word, still, as you could have no _ idea 
what the Hittite word for ‘ dog’ was, how it sounded, you could not 
guess what sound value the syllable would have. You would not be 
any ‘ forrader’. 

-I should like to try to make clear what sort of difficulty the scholar 
was up against when he tried to tackle the Hittite inscriptions. Sup- 
posing that you were a Chinese scholar who had only heard say that 
there was an English language and knew nothing more about it than 
that; and then someone gave you a complete list of the road signs used 
by the Automobile Association and told you to work out from that the 
language of that strange English people. You would recognise of course 
the sign for a level crossing, because that is a real pictogram—it is a 
picture of what it means. You would be hard put to it to recognise 
that a torch meant a-school, because that is a hieroglyph going back 
to the phrase ‘the light of learning’; and the zigzags and the hill 
gradients and the road junctions you would probably never guess at all: 
And supposing that you did puzzle out many or most of the signs, you 
would still have learnt nothing about the language as such: you would 
not know that an educational establish:nent was called a ‘school’ or 


Hittite hieroglyphs on a basalt corner-stone 
excavated at Carchemish 
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that where the road ran at a gradient the English word for it was 
‘hill’; you would have got a few Chinese meanings for the A.A. signs, 
‘and that is all you would have learned about English. 

With the Hittite inscriptions, as a matter of fact, scholars did make 
a bit more progress than that. From a comparison of all the texts it 
became fairly certain that one sign meant ‘ city ’, another ‘ god ’, another 
‘king ’, and another ‘ son’. And then when it was found that the ‘ city ’ 
sign was, in inscriptions from Carchemish, generally followed by the 
same group of signs, whereas in those from some other place, we will 
say Malatia, it was as often followed by a different group, one could 
fairly conclude that in the one case one had the name Carchemish and 
in the other case the name Malatia. On such scanty evidence some 
students ventured to work out entire translations of the documents; 
certain of the names were undoubtedly correct, but beyond that all 
was really guesswork. What was wanted was a bilingual document 
which, like the famous Rosetta stone from Egypt, would give parallel 
texts, one in the unknown tongue and the other in a script and a 
language which we already knew. 


The Lost Key 

There I had one of my greatest disappointments. In the spring of 
1914 I found at Carchemish fragments of a life-size statue of a lion in 
basalt—it formed the cornerstone of a monumental gateway—which 
had had a Hittite inscription on its flank and above its back an Assyrian 
inscription in cuneiform characters which could be read and translated. 
Probably the two inscriptions were the same, and here was the key to 
the Hittite hieroglyphs. Unfortunately, the lion had been broken up by 
a local miller who needed a basalt mill-stone, and what we found were 
the scattered fragments due to his trimming of the block. To fit them 
together was a jigsaw puzzle that took a great deal of time, and I was 
only half through it when my season ended and I had to go home, 
leaving my half-finished jigsaw to be taken up again on my return. 
But then came the war, and when I did return to Carchemish not four 
months but five years later nearly every fragment of the stone had 
disappeared. The key had been found only to be lost. 

Now. it has been found, a new key and a vastly better one. A Turkish 
archaeological expedition prospecting in southern Turkey, near the port 
of Mersina, was told by a village schoolmaster about a ruin high up in 
the wooded and difficult mountain country to the north-east. They went 
there, and on a little plateau overhanging a ravine found not only walls 
of basalt blocks but, stretched upon the ground, a battered statue of a 
god seated upon a lion throne, and on scattered fragments of basalt 
there were Hittite inscriptions and also inscriptions in Aramaic, the 
Semitic writing of the people of Syria. Here was promise indeed. At 
once the Turkish Government decided on the excavation of the site, 
and the very first season’s work, in the autumn of 1947, produced the 
sort of results that archaeologists dream about but very seldom realise. 

There were not only statues and rows of sculptured slabs adorning 
the entrance to what was evidently the palace of a local king. Two big 
slabs bore identical inscriptions in Hittite hieroglyphs, and three had 
the same text in Aramaic. The language of the last is a dialect closely: 
resembling that spoken by the ancient Phoenicians, akin to that of the 
people of Palestine in the time of Christ; it can be read and understood. 
And it proves to be a historical text telling us how, in the eighth century 
B.c., the king Asitawandas, who was a Hittite but of Indo-European 
stock like ourselves, conquered the ‘ Achaeans’ living in the great Adana 
plain at the mountain’s foot and built his stronghold on the little plateau 
which today we call Karatepe. What is most remarkable is that the 
king claims to be descended from a certain “ Mopsos’ who is the hero 
of one of the legends of ancient Greece, and the ‘ Achaeans’’ whom he 
conquered are the Greeks of Homer. 5 

Even with this key to hand it is no easy job to work out all the 
secrets of the language written in hieroglyphics; the discoverers have 
not yet published the full results of their study, and it may be several 
years before the scholar can pick up his Hittite dictionary and Hittite 
grammar and translate for us all those rock-cut monuments which have 
‘been an insoluble puzzle hitherto. But before very long that will be 
possible. 

But you may ask: ‘ And does it really matter? In a world like ours 
of today, is it worth while spending time and money, to say nothing of 
enthusiasm, on deciphering what a dead and forgotten eastern people 
happened to write 700, or 800, or 900 years before Christ? ? To me it 
seems all the more worth while just because thé world is what it is. 
We find it terribly difficult to understand; and since the future will 
develop from the present, how can we plan for that future if the present 
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is something about which we cannot be sure, something which our minds 


cannot grasp and cannot analyse? If history has any more than senti- 
mental value it is because it helps us to understand the present. I do not 
mean that history repeats itself—it really does not; but a knowledge 
of history reduces things to scale and gives a balance to judgment. The 
Hittite texts will not revolutionise knowledge, but they will do much 
to make more intelligible many stages and processes in the growth of 
that civilisation which originated in the east and is at the roots of our 
civilisation now. 

Even the small progress that scholars had made hitherto—the ability 
to read the proper names in hieroglyphs—has added to our knowledge. 
At Carchemish, for instance, we had found in this way a tremendous 
amount of Hittite sculpture, and one carving would differ very obviously 
from another in point of style, but that was all that we could say for 
certain. The art critics could arrange the various monuments in what 
they thought was a historical sequence, but that was really only guess- 
work, and in sober truth we had to admit that our Carchemish sculptures 
were a mixed collection of unknown date. But many of them bore in- 
scriptions by the kings who had set them up; and when these names 
could be read dnd the order of the kings down to about 600 B.c. became 
more or less certain, then we could arrange our sculptures in historical 
order. And having done that, we could follow the changes in artistic 
fashion, could connect the evidence of foreign influences with the poli- 
tical happenings of the time, and so could bégin to trace the history of 
‘ideas over the space of something like seven centuries. 

But that is only a beginning. When entire texts can be read we shall 
learn a vast deal more than we know at present about Hittite history— 
for many of the inscriptions are without doubt historical—and about 
ancient history in general. For the Hittites were not an isolated people; 
they were an important part of the Middle East world and by trade 
and by war alike influenced, perhaps profoundly, those neighbours of 
theirs with whom we are more familiar—Egyptians, Jews, and Greeks. 
I have said that the King of Karatepe claims descent from one Mopsos, 
who was a hero of Greek legend; with that discovery Mopsos becomes 


ja real person and what was merely legend becomes a record of facts. - 


Hittite tradition and Greek tradition meet on common ground. Similarly, 
another recent discovery proves that a certain story in Greek mythology 
was taken over by the Greeks from an Asiatic legend the scene of 
which is laid in a north-Syrian harbour town. I excavated the town 
and found that the port had been run by Greek merchants, and those 
must have carried the story home with them to Greece. When you have 
international trade you get an interchange of ideas as well as of goods, 
and the ‘ invisible exports * may be the more important of the two. 

It was the custom for Hittite buildings to be adorned with sculptured 
reliefs, many of which represent incidents in stories about gods or 
heroes. We do not know the stories and therefore can make no sense 
of these apparently disconnected illustrations. It is a case like that of 
the chapter-house of Salisbury Cathedral, where there are carved all 
round the room pictures of scenes from the Old Testament which are 
a splendid running commentary on the Book of Genesis—provided you 
know the book; if you did not you could not make head or tail of 


what the pictures were about. If only the decipherment of the Hittite - 


hieroglyphs gives us some of the ancient legends we shall not only 
understand the carvings but, I feel certain, we shall learn the origin 
of a great deal of the religion of the ancient Greeks. No one can dispute 
the fact of our intellectual.debt to Greece; the more light we can throw 


on how they came by their beliefs the better we shall understand our 


own beginnings. 


Basalt Relief of the Story of Jonah? 


Nor is it a question of the Greeks only; other people may have 
borrowed from what was once the ruling race of the Hittites. Amongst 
the basalt reliefs found at Karatepe there is one very curious one. It 
shows a ship at sea; the captain stands holding on to the cordage, two 
sailors labour at the oars, the steersman sits astern, and alongside there 
is a man swimming amid the waves with huge fish rising beneath him. 
I cannot but think that here we have a picture of the prophet Jonah 
and the whale—the Jonah who has given his name to a little promontory 
on the coast at the foot of the mountain range wherein Karatepe lies— 
he is said to have landed there—and that the story is a Hittite legend 
which was taken over by the Jews. Only time can show whether my 
belief is right or not; but that such a thing could be even possible may 
give you some idea of the far-reaching interest of this latest triumph 
of archaeology, the finding of the key that will unlock the secrets of 
the Hittite hieroglyphic texts—Home Service 
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Building One’s Own House 


By FELLO ATKINSON 


AST week I spent some time watching people build houses. That 
sounds an ordinary thing to do, I know; few of us can resist 
watching men at work, I suppose, because it emphasises in 
a pleasant way that we, at that moment, have time to stand 

and stare. But when you watch, as I did, not bricklayers or carpenters 
but clerks and factory workers building houses, and their own homes 
at that, you become, as I did, somewhat guilty, conscious as you watch 
of wasting time rather than enjoying your leisure. I watched a man in 
his gardening clothes slowly but happily fixing tiles to keep the weather 
out of his own new house, 
and another in dungarees 
over his office suit laying 
a pattern of bricks round 
his own hearth, «and it 
seemed so natural, so 
peculiarly right and satis- 
fying—and yet, at the 
same time, so astonishing. 

It is a sign of the fear- 
ful complication of our 
times that building one’s 
own house should seem a 
new idea. What else did 
our remote ancestors do? 
And, of course, all primi- 
tive and pioneer com- 
munities build this way. 
Grandma Moses, that 
astonishing ninety-four- 
year-old American lady 
who has achieved such 
fame as a folk painter in 
the last few years, records 
in her memoirs how, in 
her young days, the men 
of New England wanting 
to set up home were given 
land and an axe and set 
about making their own 
log cabins. I am certain 
there are many places where the same thing still happens. The idea is 
certainly not new but only unusual in modern, highly industrialised 
communities where each of us, except possibly farmers and sailors, 
tends to specialise in ever-narrowing fields to the exclusion and even 
ignorance of all others. The responsibility for housing has now largely 
passed to government, and there exists a complicated and rigid pattern 
of planning and building permits, regulations and standards, financing 
and subsidies. ; 

But, in spite of this, groups of men are building their own houses 
ia this country today; they have been doing so for some time, and they 
are building them successfully within this complex mechanism.» And 
these ‘ self-build groups ’, as they are called, are growing in number. So 
much so that they have recently received considerable attention from 
the press, and some time has been taken up in discussing them in the 
House of Commons. They have even been given official if cautious 
blessing by Mr. Ernest Marples, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government, who said, in replying to 
the discussion, ‘ The Minister wants to do everything he can to assist 
these groups in suitable cases ...’. 

What is a self-build group? And what is a suitable case? Broadly 
speaking, they are groups of men who wish to build their own houses 
in their spare time and take advantage of the housing subsidy and 
special loans allowed by the housing acts. Quite naturally these acts do 
not favour freehold ‘development where owners might speculate at the 
taxpayer's expense, but they do allow for development vested in a 
non-profit-making housing association—that is to say, one formed under 
the aegis of the National Federation of Housing Societies, the only 


Members of the Fortitude Housing Association at work on the houses they are building at 
Solihull, near Birmingham 


body officially recognised so far for such purposes. A suitable case is 
a little more difficult to define, but its rules and formation must at 
least be approved, and it must also have the support of the local 
authorities. I should add here that any qualifying housing association, 
whether self-built or coatractor-built, can be eligible for subsidy and 
loan. A self-build scheme is only a particular kind of housing association 
with special advantages. 

There are at present more than twenty such groups, varying from 
about twenty to fifty members, spread all over the country, and I am 
going to discuss two of 
them: a completed one on 
the edge of the South 
Downs at Brighton and 
one still in progress at Soli- 
hull, Birmingham, among 
the factories and smoke of 
the industrial Midlands. 

The Brighton Ex-Ser- 
vicemen’s Housing Society, 
Ltd., was formed in June 
1948 and started building 
after about a year of nego- 
tiations. The last family 
moved in in July last year. 
Land was leased by the 
county borough to the 
group, which consisted of 
twenty families in an area 
which was already sched- 
uled for development. 
Plans were drawn up, 
planning and _ building 
permits obtained, and a 
small working capital— 
about equal to the cost of 
one house—established by 
the issue of £50 of loan 
stock to each member. 
The association then bor- 
rowed money from the 
Public Works Loan Board on a sixty-year mortgage. At the end of 
this time these houses will be entirely paid for. The men of Brighton 
were for the most part building workers and therefore started off with 
the considerable advantage of knowing how to set about it. They bought 
a hut and certain building tools (which they were able to sell at very 
little loss later) and set to work. Their original intention was to work 
twelve hours each per week during the winter and twenty-four hours 
during the summer in their spare time in the evenings, and during 
week-ends and holidays. But enthusiasm got the better of them and, 
even allowing for absence and sickness, they achieved an annual average 
of more than twenty-five hours per week each. They did not build 
everything themselves but, as is often the case in the building industry, 
they subcontracted such things as plumbing (they did not have a 
plumber in their group), glazing windows, and roof tiling. They 
reckoned it was cheaper that way. 

In appearance there is nothing spectacular or unusual in these houses. 
They are semi-detached with pitched roofs, and each pair is made to 
appear slightly different from the next by changes in brick, tile, or 
rendering. In some ways this is a pity, as there is nothing to indicate 
that they belong to a single pioneer group except for.an inscribed stone 
tablet on a garden wall. But internally there are certain differences 
from the usual run of low-rental houses—the inclusive rents are about 
twenty-six shillings per week. For one thing, these houses are well over 
1,000 square feet in area, whereas the ordinary council house is 800 
to 900, and are very well equipped with tiled bathrooms, a refrigerator, 
plenty of cupboards, partial central heating, and an additional work- 
shop store. Owing to the nature of the site these houses face north 
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to the downs, so they have been planned with living rooms running right 
through from front to back so that they get both sun and view. 

At Solihull, near Birmingham, things were not so easy and the name 
‘of the group, the Fortitude Housing Association, seems to have been 
aptly chosen. This group was more ambitious, since it intended to build 
fifty houses, each more than 1,200 square feet in area and some with 
garages. It was looked on with some scepticism by the local authorities 
and did not start building until June 1951, after lengthy negotiations. 
Its ability to survive this long-drawn-out period of setbacks and 
demoralising frustration was due in part to the sustained help given it 
by the large company whose employees made up the bulk of its member- 
ship. Wisely, and I think rightly, this:company did not take part in 
the association (thus avoiding any invidious suspicion of tied housing) 
but it gave assistance in the form of legal, financial, and technical advice 
and helped in the instruction of members in building techniques. 

The men of Solihull are factory workers; there are no builders among 
them. Curiously enough, this has not damped their ambition. Not only 
do they intend to build more houses than at Brighton—they have just 
about completed the first ten of the fifty houses—but these houses are 
larger and the layout is more comprehensive and unified. They also 
intend that their front gardens shall form a single, unfenced open 
lawn, a most civilised scheme not often achieved by even the best local 
authorities and as refreshing to find in the squalor of Birmingham as 
an oasis in the desert. This group employs a full-time foreman but, 
treading where angels fear to, its members have attempted every trade 
themselves, including plumbing and even roof tiling. To the unprofes- 
sional eye it would, I think, be hard to tell that this scheme was done 
by unskilled workers, though on close inspection the expert could find 
differences. So far an average of twenty-six hours per week during the 
winter months has been achieved, though this has meant working by 
floodlight during the dark evenings. Priority of occupation is based on 
a points system similar to those run by housing authorities, based on 
needs and size of families. There is a penalty system, too, for those who 
have not fulfilled their quota of work. 

In spite of the greater time spent on building at Solihull, compared 
to Brighton speed has been obviously slower. This is probably due to 
the fact that the Brighton group are skilled craftsmen. But, even so, 
the saving in cost is quite startling. The hypothetical cost of a house 
is £1,575, about a third less than a house of similar size and equipment 
could be built for normally. When converted into rent, after subtracting 
subsidy, this works out at about twenty-two shillings and sixpence per 


week, which covers mortgage payments, development charges, and a ~ 


sum for periodic maintenance. But it is not perhaps the saving in cost, 
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for all its value, that is the most important benefit gained in a self- 
build scheme, but the fact that such schemes are over and above the 
local housing quotas allowed to local authorities. And so families who 
might otherwise have to wait for many years can obtain homes much 
sooner and, by relieving pressure on housing needs, should in fact help 
others to get theirs quicker, too. The reasoning behind this decision is 
quite simple. Since the war, building labour has been the greatest short- 
age, and in these schemes such labour is not greatly called upon. Yet 
this is likely to become a stumbling block in the future. With rearma- 
ment, building materials are becoming scarce again—even scarcer maybe 
than labour. And though the unions and employers have as yet made 
no pronouncements on such schemes, they cannot be expected to favour 
them if they see them growing in number while other building work is 
being held up by lack of materials. 

The two schemes I saw were traditionally built, that is to say, with 
bricks and timber and tiled roofs, much as we have built for hundreds 
of years, using methods requiring a high degree of experience and long 
craft training. On the continent most self-built houses are non- 
traditional. They are built up of factory-assembled sections and do not 
require the same skill in erection. Perhaps we, too, can develop methods 
more suitable to amateur building, with different materials less likely 
to conflict with the building industry. My own profession, architecture, 
and its allied professions could help here by giving advice and trying 
to develop such methods. But such difficulties need not be discouraging. 
The pioneer groups such as Brighton and Solihull have overcome worse 
—scepticism and a lack of precedent—and they have developed a 
sound pattern of organisation. But it is not easy and requires courage, 
energy, and optimism during periods of black despair. It is absolutely 
essential that such associations should be properly formed; that they 
should have proper legal and technical guidance: otherwise they may 
well founder in a morass of technicalities. They must have a sound— 
though by no means heavy—financial organisation. They must have the 
co-operation of local authorities. Above all, they must have responsible 
and adequate leadership, and members must expect to devote all their 
spare time to them for a year or so. 

Personally, I believe such groups will arise and multiply because 
they are suited to our times and mood. They fit into the general 
conception of the housing and planning acts without impeding 
them. They are also rather English, these associations of people 
independent of central control yet working in collaboration with it. 
The time may yet come when that old, unlikely phrase, which so 
puzzled me when young, ‘when my grandfather built this house 

.’ will have real meaning —Home Service 


The first of two talks by ERIC WEIL 


RENCH philosophy, the whole of intellectual life in France 

since the war, is bewildering for one brought up in the tradi- 

tional ideas on that subject. France—according to tradition— 

is the country of reason, of clear thought, of intellectualism, of 
classicism, the country of Racine and Voltaire, of Descartes and Comte, 
of authoritarian clericalism and rabid atheism, of general principles as 
clear as they are abstract and bloodless—a country of deep oppositions 
but also a country where even the most violent adversaries are-agreed 
on one point: you must state your case clearly, you have to push your 
analysis until you come to last principles, to universal ideas, to absolute 
truth. The French are quick, in certain respects they are easy-going; 
but they are very serious as soon as they handle problefns they consider 
important. ‘I cannot think that the French people are not a serious 
people’, Hazlitt said. ‘The English are considered as comparatively 
a slow, plodding people. If the French are quicker, they are also more 
plodding’. I do not know if this statement also comes under the 
heading of traditional ideas concerning France and the French. I doubt 
it. If it were so, much surprise would not have been possible in the 
face of modern French philosophy. For we have become terribly serious 
on the French side of the Channel, and terribly serious philosophy 
has acquired an influence on the whole style of intellectual life. 


It is a new kind of seriousness. The quest is always for last prin- 
ciples, for absolute truth, for last foundations on which to build for 
eternity. But if it is a rational quest, it is not a quest after reason. 
Reason herself is suspect, precisely that kind of reason which was and 
is considered typically French. Is man a reasonable being? Is he 
basically the same being at every time and every spot? And if there 
is human evolution—a fact which, of course, has never been denied 
in France—is there a kind of natural evolution of the human being? 
Is man progressing inevitably? What if the reason the French 
philosophers are suspicious of were not the whole reason? What if 
the fight against despair and, at the same time, against easy optimism 
were not a thing unheard of in the long run of French tradition; if it 
were, on the contrary, a very profound streak in French life? Maybe 
new tendencies would then lose much of their paradoxical appearance. 

To take the second point first: Rabelais is French, but so is Calvin; 
France has got Descartes, but she has got Pascal as well; she has 
Fontenelle and she has Fénelon; she is proud of Moliére and she is 
proud of Racine; she admired Voltaire and she loved Rousseau; she 
has borne Anatole France, and she has produced Mallarmé and Rim- 
baud and Lautréamont. And perhaps it would not even be false to 
say, though again it may seem paradoxical, that all these men, with all 
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their differences and oppositions, have one thing in common: all of 
them are, to say the least, unoptimistic. Voltaire laughs and so does 
Anatole France, but Candide is not a funny book, nor the Révolte des 
Anges, nor even L’Jle des Pingouins, and Moliére’s comedy is built on 
foundations which are far from being serene and ‘ gay’. It would be 
absurd to think that this fact of a double tradition explains everything. 
We should not have understood the change, we should have explained 
it away. It is a fact that the atmosphere has changed, and the change is 
not simply hostile to French ideological tradition, a new thing, a birth 
out of nothing. It has its roots in French soil. But, and that is the 


important point, flower and fruit stemming from these old roots have 
a new shape and new colours. 


Bitter Fruit 


It is a bitter fruit, and its taste is hard to bear. Bitterness there 
always was, and it never was easy to bear. But it was borne with 
grace and with a smile; measure and reason and equilibrium were 
expected from those who wanted to present it to the nation. And where 
it was not done with wit and irony, it was done with brio and great, 
truly great, rhetoric. Or, to state the difference in another way, the 
men who spoke in France and to France about the last questions, the 
meaning of life, the futility or the dignity of human existence—these 
men were not philosophers in the strict and technical sense of the word, 
they were not professors of philosophy, they were moralists, preachers, 
“poets, writers. Philosophy was a serious business, work for serious, 
scientifically minded people, and the philosopher’s’ private life, his 
private joys and private tragedies, his private beliefs and private con- 
victions, his leanings and tastes, had nothing to do, were not allowed 
to have anything to do, with his philosophy. The philosopher was 
“ objective’, and life was his personal concern, it was not a problem 
for his philosophy. 

The word ‘existentialism’ has not a very precise definition. Or, 
rather, there are as many definitions as there are existentialists. An 
existentialist may be a good Catholic or Protestant or Jew, or he may 
proclaim that there is no God. One may be an existentialist and adhere 
to extreme individualism in politics, or be a very orthodox marxist 
(though not an orthodox communist, existentialism being condemned 
by the Communist Party as definitely bourgeois and reactionary). There 
is no shade of opinion which cannot be translated into existentialist 
speech and existentialist concepts. What, then, is existentialism? Per- 
haps we ought to ask first if existentialism is the French philosophy of 
today. The answer is difficult. There are today philosophers in France 
who are opposed to existentialism, and-others who observe a more or 
less friendly neutrality. But there probably is not one who has not 
come under the influence of existentialism. The problem of existential- 
ism is in the centre of French thought—and the word ‘ thought’? must 
be taken in its widest meaning, containing the whole specific sensibility 
of a generation. 


What is this particular sensibility? The answer already has been . 


given. I said that the validity of reason has been questioned. Existen- 
tialism is above all a form of thought which asks for reason’s titles and 
deeds. When we first mentioned this change of spiritual climate, we 
started at the same time another line of enquiry. The people who 
question reason are philosophers, and philosophers as a rule trust reason. 
They count on reason to criticise reason. The enterprise is neither so 
new nor so absurd as it looks. Kant, and Hume before him, and the 
Greek sceptics did the same thing. And it is not even too difficult to 
destroy the appearance of paradox:—one has only to admit that the 
word ‘reason’ does not always mean the same thing. 

That. precisely is the point. Reason, which is criticised, is abstract 
reason (what the schools, but not the existentialists, are in the habit of 
calling understanding, entendement, verstand; it is the reason of every- 
day life, of daily activity, of current questions and solutions. That does 
not mean that this reason is false or is considered false. It is considered 
insufficient. The questions it answers are not the fundamental questions 
of human life; the solutions it proposes, though not erroneous, lead 
nowhere; it is reason, but the reason of human beings who are anything 
in this world but themselves, who have any kind of sorrows and prob- 
lems but their own. 

I doubt if all existentialists will agree that their central problem is 
the problem of all religious life. There is only one problem for man if 
man wants to be truly himself. Platonism called it purification; Chris- 
tianity speaks of salvation, Buddhism of liberation. Existentialism is not 
a religious system, and even the believers among the existentialists do 
not want to establish their faith on the basis of their philosophy. But 
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if the ideas of authenticity, of being oneself, of not falling into that 
kind of loose talk which is the language of everybody and so of nobody, 
are not essentially Christian or religious in any dogmatic sense, they 
nevertheless are a translation of Christian problems in worldly language. 
And, in worldly language, they criticise the world. 

They criticise man for not being man, for forgetting himself, for 
letting himself be taken by things, for allowing himself to become a 
thing among things, for renouncing his liberty and his responsibility, 
for abandoning his fate to blind destiny, to meaningless history, to 
absurd conditions, instead of understanding that destiny and history 
and conditions are his work and his creation. They try to show that 
so-called objectivity and reality do not exist in themselves, but are the 
pretexts and’ subterfuges of cowardice, hiding-places for faint-hearted- 
ness and fear. Man is free, and man has to accept his freedom; he is 
responsible before his own tribunal and he can shun his responsibility 
only by sacrificing his ‘dignity. 

Two main trends are discernible, the humanist, to employ Sartre’s 
term, or the ontological, to quote Gabriel Marcel. But if one is not 
interested in philosophical technicalities, the difference is not decisive. 
For even where there is profound opposition on essential points of doc- 
trine, the attitude is common and the same. The answers are divergent; 
the problem identical: what is man and what is man’s world? 

It is often said that existentialism debases human nature. I do not 
think that this reproach is just. Man’s greatness is the main concern 
of this philosophy. But without being justified, the criticism is under- 
standable. Existentialism-is moralism, and every revolution in moral 
theory, though-it be simply the rebirth of old and forgotten problems, 
is scandalous until the theory has become commonplace. When the 
eighteenth century began to speak of rational progress, it was scandalous. 
Today the same scandal exists for opposite reasons. Enlightenment gave 
mankind a new hope and a new security; existentialism is robbing 
humanity of old beliefs and familiar consolations: it forbids mankind 
to trust progress, at least mechanical progress, it deprives people of 
every kind of easy assurances, of comfortable dogmatism and comfort- 
able optimism. Man—to quote the sacred formula—has to assume his 
destiny. Nothing and nobody can discharge him from his responsibility 
for what he does and is. Probably he always had to do so: what is 
new and unpleasant is that he is asked: to acknowledge the fact. Once 
again, morals have become problematic and tradition is not enough. 


A Force in Intellectual Life 

It would be legitimate to ask if this problem is not a universal one. 
What is there specifically French about it? I think it is possible to 
answer both of these questions; but it would be a lengthy answer. How- 
ever, some hints are possible. The problem is not specifically French; 
it is universal, it can be found in many places and at different times. 
But universal problems are not always interesting.. What is interesting 


is that this or that problem, in coming at this determined place and 


in this precise moment, is in itself important and characteristic for an 
age and for a country. Existentialism was not born in France. But only 
in France have all provinces of intellectual life been: pervaded by it, 
with the exception of natural science, and even that is not absolutely 
sure. Existentialism has become a force in intellectual life—and that 
is precisely what is so very French about it. Existentialism in Germany 
has been and seems to be confined to the universities; in France two 
of the leading existentialists, Sartre and Gabriel Marcel, are among the 
most successful authors in the theatrical field; existentialist influences 
are perhaps not strong, but they are real in politics, and Sartre’s and 
Merleau-Ponty’s review called Les Temps Modernes regularly takes 
position on all issues in foreign and domestic policy. The French novel 
has been largely influenced by American literary technique, under the 
influence of existentialism, because Hemingway, Dos Passos and many 
others used a way of writing in close affinity to existentialist convictions. 
That is the French side of existentialism, this generalisation of an idea, 
this universal application of a principle, this tendency to form the whole 
of intellectual life in accordance with one idea. 

The strength of existentialism seems evident. What its success signi- 
fies for an analysis of our time, what the strong points and the weaknesses 
of existentialism are, what the whole phenomenon portends, that, to 
quote a French saying, is quite another pair of cuffs. I will try to answer 
those questions in my next talk.—Third Programme 


Science and the Christian Man (S.C.M. Press, price 4s. 6d.) contains the 
six talks broadcast last year under that title by Canon Charles E. Raven 
and published in THE LISTENER. 
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NEWS DIARY 


April 23-29 


Wednesday, April 23 


Commons debate Government’s motion on 
‘guillotine’ for use in passing National 
Health Service Bill 


Lord Salisbury opens conference in London 
on Central African Federation 


Lord Alexander of Tunis, the new Minister 
of Defence, speaks in Lords on defence 
programme ; 


Thursday, April 24 


Minister of Agriculture announces increased 
prices for farm products 


Bill published providing for larger family 
allowances and insurance benefits 


South African Opposition asserts that it 
will fight the Government’s High Court 
of Parliament Bill at every stage 


friday, April 25 


British Government’s case against Persia 
published by International Court of 
Justice 


United States to resume military aid to 
Persia 


U.N. Mediator in Kashmir dispute makes 
progress report to Security Council 


Saturday, April 26 


General Templer calls on European com- 
munity in Malaya to fight against racial 
barriers 


French . Cabinet 
balance Budget 


agrees On measures to 


Turkish delegstion arrives in Athens for 
talks on military defence 


Sunday, April 27 


General Ridgway says that Communists 
are building a fortified line across Korea 


US. destroyer sinks after collision with 
aircraft carrier 


Monday, April 28 


President Truman nominates General 
Ridgway to succeed General Eisenhower 
as Supreme Allied Commander in Europe 


H.M.. the Queen appoints June 2, 1953 to 
be date of her coronation. Duke of Edin- 
burgh to be chairman of Coronation 
Commission 


Commons debate railway fares 


Tuesday, April 29 
Commons debate Central African Federation 


Western commandants protest to Russians 


over, shooting at French airliner over 
Berlin 


National Coal Board publishes statement 
about outlook for production 


THE LISTENER 


On April 27 H.M. the Queen took the salute at a march*past of Queen’s Scouts (Boy Scouts 
holding the highest awards for efficiency or awards for gallantry) at Windsor Castle. She is 
seen, with Lord Rowallan, Chief Scout, during the inspection 


Mme. Elisabeth Schumann who. died in New 
York on April 23. One of the greatest soprano 
singers of her time, she achieved world-wide 
fame for her performances with the’ Vienna 
State Opera and at the Salzburg Festivals and 


* was renowned for her recitals of Lieder. Mme. 


Schumann first performed at Covent Garden in 
1924; she broadcast many times 


An eighteenth-century Italian fan decorated with a view of 
St. Peter’s, Rome, included in a gift of 110 articles presented 
by Queen Mary to the Victoria and Albert Museum 


A twenty-ton bell for St. Stephen’s Guthedral; Vienna, passing 1 
on its journey to the Austrian capital last week. The bell replaces 
one destroyed when the cathedral was burnt out in 19- 


A Likes taken last weekend in the 7 
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General Matthew Ridgway, who has been - 
appointed to succeed General Eisenhower 
as Supreme Allied Commander in Europe. 
. General Mark Clark is to succeed General 
Ridgway as United Nations Commander in 
the Far East 


Left: a general view of the scene as the 

Duke of Gloucester, Colonel-in-Chief, pre- 

sented new colours to the First Battalion, 

the Gloucestershire Regiment, at Gloucester 
on April 26 


: é : 
Observers watching from a distance of ten miles an 
atom bomb explosion in the Nevada District on 
April 22. The bomb was dropped from an 
aircraft at a height of 32,000 feet and exploded at 
3,000 feet. Troops taking part in the test were 
entrenched as near as four miles to the explosion. 
The test was televised for the first time 


= 


z Tomorrow the world’s first regular jet airliner service opens when the de Havilland Comet leaves 
1 London Airport for Johannesburg. The aircraft-will carry thirty-six passengers. This photograph was 
~ taken on a recent test flight and shows the Comer at Khartoum 


Mr. Reg Hindley taking the water jump on ‘ Specu- 
lation’ during the three-day Olympic equestrian 
Some of the nine pelicans for St. fJames’s Park, London, being photo- trials at Badminton, Gloucestershire, last week. The 
? graphed 6n arrival at their new quarters last week. For a few days Queen, the Duke of Edinburgh and Princess Margaret 
ar Spalding, Lincolnshire they are being kept in a private pool in the Park to settle down were among the spectators 
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The Art of Art Criticism 


The first of two talks by HERBERT READ 


ACCEPT, as a point of departure, the frequently expressed opinion 
that something is wrong with art criticism in England. By art 
criticism in the accepted sense we mean the current criticism of 
painting, sculpture, architecture and other visual arts. But what 
is ‘ criticism’? There is ambiguity in this very word, for the nature of 
criticism must be determined by the nature of the audience to which it 
is addressed. A teacher, moving from easel to easel in the life class, 
will be critical in one manner; pointing to faulty composition in one 
case, to an insensitive line in another, to inadequacies of all kinds; at the 
same time praising successes where they exist, and always urging on his 
pupils by communicating to them his sympathy and enthusiasm. That I 
would call professional criticism, and with its technicalities and jargon 
it should be confined to its proper sphere, the studio or the school of art. 


The Historical and Aesthetical Attitudes 

There is another kind of criticism which is not now in question. 
Though it can be applied to contemporary art, it is properly speaking 
historical criticism, by which I mean the delineation of movements and 
groups, the description of styles, the analysis of techniques and materials 
—in general, the post-mortem attitude to art. Finally, there is what I 
would call the aesthetical or philosophical criticism of art. In so far as 
aesthetics is a science, and philosophy a discipline, this also is a form of 
criticism that calls for a specialised terminology and a concentrated 
manner of thought. The best art critics have, of course, a philosophical 
background: their criticism is an applied philosophy, but is not in itself 
a philosophical activity. 

What, then, are we left with that might be called simply art criticism? 
It must be an activity addressed, not to a professional minority of any 
kind, but to the general body of educated opinion, and it must give its 
public something it wants—something that it is not capable of finding 
for itselfi—in one word, enlightenment. Such a criticism will be either 
informative or interpretative. It will not assume that everyone has seen 
the work of art the critic is talking about; on the contrary, it will try 
to give everyone a vivid image of the object in question. Having done 
this, the critic will proceed to interpret the artist’s intention, and in the 
end he may express his own view of the artist’s achievement. 

Some critics today make the mistake of imputing to the artist motives 
which he never had in mind; they may criticise him for not doing what 
he never intended to do. There can be no true interpretation without 
complete sympathy and understanding. A lack of sympathy, and there- 
fore of understanding, may nowadays be due to the confusing variety of 
modern styles. A Ruskin was faced by an extreme deviation from ‘one 
style, which we call realism; a modern critic has to cope with a wide 
variation of execution in at least four distinct styles: realism, super- 
realism, expressionism, and abstract art. He may have sufficient 
sympathy for realism to make a good critic of realistic painting, but be 
so completely out of sympathy with abstract art as to be incapable of 

_ writing anything sensible about it. Few critics, alas, would refrain on 
that account from criticising abstract art. 

But I would say that the modern art critic fails most conspicuously 
on the descriptive or visualising side of his activity. Perhaps the verbal 
description of a painting, a piece of sculpture or a building, is regarded 
as. somewhat old-fashioned. ‘It seems all right’, as Georges Duthuit 
says, “ to speak because of a picture, but speaking of it must be avoided 
as much as possible ’. Photographs and various methods of reproduction 
have made it easy—in periodicals and in television, but not in broad- 
casting—to dispense with a lot of verbal description; it is assumed that 
the reader can grasp from the illustration what the picture or piece of 
sculpture is about; as well as various details of its composition. Here, 
maybe, we are near the heart of the present malady, for I believe that 
the critic ought to be capable of giving an exact verbal description of 
the object which has caused him aesthetic pleasure or displeasure: only 
in that way can he be sure that his’ experience is a complete one, and 
that the necessary transformation has taken place in his mind which will 
enable him to criticise the processes of one art (say painting) in the 
terms of another art (the art of writing). 


That, at any rate, was the method of the old art critics—of Hazlitt * 
and Ruskin, of Diderot and Baudelaire. They were all masters of the 
art of writing, and to them a work of art—a painting or a building—was 
first and foremost something to be described, something to be realised 
in words, just as a painting in its turn has been something to be realised 
in paint. One might take, as a perfect example of this type of art 
criticism, Hazlitt’s essay ‘On a Landscape of Nicolas Poussin ’—an 
essay of some 3,000 to 4,000 words, first published in The New Monthly 
Magazine for August, 1821. I emphasise that fact to show that it was 
written as journalism. It deals with Poussin’s ‘ Orion ’, painted in 1658, 
which Hazlitt*had seen in an exhibition at the British Institution. The 
whole process of criticism is, for Hazlitt, infinitely leisurely. There was 
no paper shortage in 1821, no restriction of space, and the public had 
leisured vacancies to fill. Therefore Hazlitt begins with some account of 
the legend of Orion, so that we can appreciate the justness of the 


“painter’s selection of a particular incident and scene, and the pertinen 
p p 


with which it has been treated. Then there is a disquisition on the 
relation of art to nature—to make the point, that Poussin’s art is ‘ 
second nature, not a different one’. By this he means that a painter 
like Poussin—he calls him a ‘ historic’ painter, meaning what we should 
now call a ‘literary’ painter—‘ does not neglect nature, but follows 
her more closely into her fantastic heights, or hidden recesses. He 
demonstrates what she would~be in conceivable circumstances, and 
under implied conditions ’. 

Hazlitt then interpolates an attack on the lifeless imitators, the 
dull traducers of nature, and by this time he is halfway through his 
essay, and must come to his main point, which is: that Poussin was, 
of all painters, the most poetical. To prove this point will demand a 
lot of significant detail, not only from the picture under observation, 
but from Poussin’s work in general. Subsidiary points will be made— 
for example, that Poussin succeeded better in classic than in sacred 
subjects. A comparison with Rubens is called for, and then we come 
to a definition which shows the bias of Hazlitt’s own mind: 


Pictures are a set of chosen images, a stream of pleasant thoughts 
passing through the mind. . . . A life passed among pictures, in the 
study and the love of art, is a happy noiseless dream: or rather, it is to 
dream and to be awake at the same time; for it has all ‘the sober 
certainty of waking bliss’, with the romantic voluptuousness of a 
visionary and abstracted being. Pictures are the bright consummate 
essences of things... 


And then Hazlitt checks his eloquence to return to ‘ Orion’, and 
to the gallery in which he had seen the picture, and with a final 
tribute to the private patrons of art and to the enterprise of those 
who had organised the exhibition of loans from their collection, he 
ends his essay. 


Hazlitt’s_‘Leisurely Performance’ 


A leisurely performance, indeed; not apt for the fraction of a news- 
paper column which is now all that is at the disposal of the modern art 
critic, nor even for a twenty-minute talk on the Third Programme. 
It would require about forty minutes, and only one painting would have 
been criticised! This point is relevant. The modern critic in the daily 
newspaper or the weekly review does not describe the works he 
criticises, simply because it is not possible to do so in the space at his 
disposal; so he resorts, either to the supposition that his readers have 
seen what he is criticising, or to shorthand symbols which only the 
initiated understand. In broadcasting, the position should be easier: 
the time given to an art talk is equivalent to quite a lengthy critical 
review, but the critic often seems to carry over into the medium of 
broadcasting the clipped and emaciated language of the press. 

Let us consider two examples of the kind of criticism which you 
could have heard in the Third Programme, or read in THE LISTENER, 
during recent weeks. I shall not mention the names of the critics, 
because they are irrelevant; and I freely admit that I myself might 
have spoken in a similar vein. The first is an article in THE LISTENER 
and was not broadcast: 
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At the Lefévre Gallery Hans Tisdall has enlarged his scope by a 
remarkable act of self-abnegation. For him, a full range of colour was 
always a temptation to turn a picture into a decoration, and, having 
a daring sense of colour, he succumbed to the temptation. Perhaps, 
realising his weakness, he has gone deliberately into a kind of aesthetic 
retreat, or perhaps he has tired of the seductions of a rainbow palette. 
Whatever the reason, his recent paintings—still-lifes mainly—are 
worked out in a monochrome tempered with accents of pale colour. 
The result is a new range of expressiveness. The efamiliar rococo 
pattern is impregnated with space and light and density. The eye no 
longer slides off the patterned surface but explores his shapes and is 
drawn inwards between them. 


That is very different from Hazlitt’s style of criticism, but it is quite 


typical of today. I personally experience little difficulty in understanding: 


what the critic is saying, for I have studied the private language in which 
it is written. There may be readers who, not knowing that language, 


might protest that if a picture is not a decoration, then what is it; and - 


why shouldn’t it be decorative? But I, as one of the initiated, know 
that a theoretical distinction has been made’ by modern art critics 
between painting and decoration, and it is one of the accepted clichés 
of modern art criticism. We do not stop to discuss the distinction: we 
assume that you, the reader or the listener, are in the secret, and will 
not stop to question what we mean. 


Demands on the ‘Poor Blind Reader’ 

Again, when the critic tells us that ‘the familiar rococo pattern is 
impregnated with space and light and density’ and that ‘the eye 
no longer slides off the patterned surface but explores his shapes and 
is drawn inwards between them,’ I know what these rather mixed 
metaphors mean. A knowledge of the history of art has given me a 
general idea of ‘rococo’ pattern, but I wonder, for example, how 
many laymen have a clear image of the differences between rococo and 
a baroque pattern? As for the difficult feat of impregnating such a 
pattern, not only with space and light, but at the same time with 
density; and the still more mysterious business of an eye that slides 
off surfaces, explores shapes and ends by getting drawn in between 
them, all that will require, on the part of the poor blind reader or 
listener—I call him blind because he has never seen the painting in 
question—a prodigious power of visualisation. 

Now let me take another example: this time from a broadcast talk 
which I personally found very illuminating, but which I understand 
baffled some listeners : 

In looking at some of Bacon’s paintings, we are conscious at first 
only of the paint, seeing it as some amorphous, ectoplasmic’ substance 
floating aimlessly on the canvas. It takes a little time before this stuff 
that is paint crystallises into an image. But as soon as it does crystallise, 
the once vague and shifting shapes become volumes modelled’ with a 
wonderful sensitivity and situated with extreme precision in space. 

The certainty with which Bacon creates volumes, volumes that are 
tangible, is largely due to his uncanny sense of the exact degree of 
tension along each form. 

Admittedly there is some jargon here: ‘ volumes’ are not ‘ modelled ’ 
in any precisely visual sense: they may be suggested by certain pictorial 
means: and only in some metaphorical sense could such volumes 
become ‘tangible’. We do not ‘touch’ volumes; we fill them, either 
really or imaginatively. But apart from such expressions, the language 
is such as might be used by a lecturer in a physics laboratory. If you 
protest that art is not physics, I think the critic would be justified 
in retorting that that is just what it is—the manipulation of physical 
substances to create the illusion of physical elements like space and 
colour. And it is perfectly legitimate to use a physical concept like 
‘tension’, for it is the physical experience that the painter wants to 
convey—Francis Bacon, for example, wants to recreate in the spectator 
the actual feeling of the stretched-out armpits and biceps conveyed in 
his painting of the Crucifixion. In describing the painter’s intention 
in terminology taken from the science of physics, this particular critic 
was, I would say, using precise analytical language. It would seem, 
therefore, that what we really distrust—and by ‘we’ I mean the 
general public—is the analytical method itself: we remember Words- 
worth’s phrase, ‘we murder to dissect’, and we would rather be left 
with a living unity, however baffling it might be. Should not criticism 
confine itself to giving us the sense of wholeness, the sense of richness, 
the sense of interest—which was the impression Hazlitt gave us of 
Poussin’s * Orion ’? 

The critic might reply: ‘Give me a Poussin, and I will rival 
Hazlitt: but I can’t do a Hazlitt over the amorphous extoplasm of a 
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modern painting’. The material the modern art critic has to criticise 


is not the same: you could hardly describe Francis Bacon’s paintings, 
for example, as ‘a stream of pleasant thoughts passing through the= 
mind! ’ And an abstraction by Ben Nicholson does not offer quite the 
same opportunities for poetic disquisition as ‘ blind Orion hungry for 
the morn’. In deserting nature, in the sense in which Hazlitt under- 
stood that term, the abstract painter has left the critic speechless, or 
at any rate in need of a new language. This, of course, is not true of 
all types of modern art; the surrealist painters gave their critics plenty 
of poetic grist; and the return of some of our younger painters to the old 
English habit of anecdotage in paint might eventually inspire a 
corresponding loquacity in criticism—given the space for it. 

It has been said that there is nothing more boring to listen to than 
the relation of other people’s dreams. The modern anecdotal painting 
has that dream-like quality, and I can imagine the listener becoming 
very restive if submitted to a descriptive essay in the manner of 
Hazlitt on, say, a landscape by Salvador Dali or Michael Ayrton. This 
is not necessarily an adverse comment on the work of those two 
painters; it merely implies that different kinds of subject demand 
different critical approaches. Still, let us face this problem; the 
problem of critical procedure in relation to works of art which do not 
lend themselves to direct description. 

I believe that a solution of this problem does exist, though it has 
yet to be proved that people will accept it. It consists in shifting 
the critical attention from the work of art as object, to the work of 
art as symbol: from the meaning of the work of art to its motive: ' 
in other words, the critic substitutes for description interpretation. This 
is not only more difficult than description or analysis: as a method it 
is woefully subject to error; and by descending so deeply into the 
psychological realm, the critic may fail in his first duty, which is to 
keep a sensuous eye on the work of art. This kind of criticism began, 
I suppose, with Walter Pater. I will quote, not from his famous prose- 
poem on the Mona Lisa, but from an equally beautiful description of 
Botticelli’s ‘ Venus’: 

In pictures like this of Botticelli’s you have a record of the first 
impression made by the Hellenic spirit on the minds turned back to- 
wards it, in almost painful aspiration, from a world in which it had 
been ignored so long; and in the passion, energy, the industry of 
realisation with which Botticelli carries out his intention, is the exact 
measure of the legitimate influence over the human mind of the imagin- 
ative system of which this is perhaps the central myth. The light 
is indeed cold—mere sunless dawn; but a later painter would have, 
cloyed you with sunshine; and you can see the better for that quietness 
in the morning air each long promontory, as it slopes down to the 
water’s edge. Men go forth to their labours until the evening; but she 
is awake before them, and you might think that the sorrow in her face 
was at the thought of the whole long day of love yet to come. An 
emblematic figure of the wind blows hard across the grey water, 
moving forward the dainty-lipped shell on which she sails, the sea 
“showing his teeth’, as it moves, in thin lines of foam, and sucking 
in, one by one, the falling roses, each severe in outline, plucked off 
short at the stalk, but embrowned a little, as Botticelli’s flowers always 
are. Botticelli meant all this imagery to be altogether pleasurable; and 
it was partly an incompleteness of resources, inseparable from the art 
of that time, that subdued and chilled it. But this predilection for 
minor tones counts also; and what is unmistakable is the sadness with 
which he has conceived the goddess of pleasure, as the depository of 
a great power over the lives of men. 


‘The Daily Bread of Communication’ 

There we have, not only a perfectly conveyed description of the 
painting, so that we can visualise it although we may never have seen 
the original or a reproduction; but at the same time an interpretation 
of its meaning or significance; and all done without any of the 
machinery of scientific analysis. And it is beautiful to listen to; it is 
criticism raised in itself to an art, the art of prose, the least appreciated 
but the most essential of all human arts, for it is the daily bread of 
communication. 

Pater, you will say, was a genius,-and therefore an exception. But 
I do not think his method of criticism is exceptional, even today. It is 
merely not fashionable. I might quote a contemporary critic like Adrian 
Stokes, but that would not be a fair test, for he writes about the same 
kind of art as Pater—on Giorgione, Desiderio, Piero della Francesca; 
and with a not incomparable eloquence. I shall take instead a French 
critic whose work is not unknown to English readers—Georges Duthuit. 
His book on The Fauvist Painters, which was published, in an English 
translation by Ralph Manheim, two years ago in New, York, is a 
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brilliant illustration of what I mean by interpretative criticism: inter- 
pretative even when negative. You must not expect a Pateresque pas- 
sage: it is eighty years since Pater wrote his criticism and since then 
one of the greatest revolutions in the history of art has taken place. 
Duthuit’s best pages are devoted to the praise of Matisse, but I find 
it difficult to detach one of these. Here, instead, is a passage in dispraise 
of Vlaminck, who is compared with Van Gogh: 


And now I am afraid, not of being unjust, but of not having insisted — 


enough on the paintings in which Vlaminck shows disgust with his 
usual concoctions, hastily spiced, daubed and peppered, and served up 
cold; in which, miraculously, he lets his colour carry him along. But 
what obsesses me is this Van Gogh, to whom his adoptive son, self- 
adopted, without asking anybody’s permission, never ceases to burn 
incense, with the utmost cordiality, the better to burn incense to him- 
self, immoderately. How can one help being irritated? And as ill luck 
would have it, just as I was writing this chapter, I came across some 
of his feeblest paintings, inexpressibly pretentious and facile. In nothing 
do they recall, except in such a way as to arouse our indignation, the 
consternation of the sacrificial victim of the sun of Saint-Rémy, the 
desperate decisions of the man who preferred not to sign his work 
and who, with a shattering humility, compared his most successful 
paintings to ‘rough and bungled sketches ’. Specifically I have in mind 
two dead fish on a dish-clout, and dead is the word, two varnished 
corpses. Plush table-cloth of a rather crude. dye, laboured with knife 
and brush, heroically, as though this flaccid material could not be 
mastered in any other way. With cold-blooded fury Vlaminck has 
triturated certain passages, in order to ape the passion of Vincent the 
predestined, who died of his passion, and. who with a single lash 
of the whip could destroy and transfigure the whole of a heterogenous 
world: Vlaminck, the prudent pugilist, stamps in a prearranged space, 
taking care not to go beyond it, respecting its conventional limits and 
reinforcing them if need be. He rumples his clout, but his two whitings 
have been set neatly upon it by an eternal housekeeper, who always 
manages to slip away before the painter has set up his easel. What, 
then, is the meaning of these incendiary lights that illumine the eyes, 
border the gills and fins of these edib'es, ready to be rolled in flour? 
The skin does not even remotely suggest the rainbow. One suspects 
that the scandal is due only to the smell of fried fish that has invaded 
the salon; for it is on a°fine piece of plush, prizewinner at the Universal 
Exhibition of 1900, that the chef has set his livid animalcula, beside 
an overflowing Sunday fruit bowl A blow from which the glittering 
drawing-room and the fish will not recover. Soon the painter will give 
up and bring back his whole bag of tricks to the kitchen gloom. Mean- 
while the pair of bi-coloured whitings, horror-stricken, show themselves 
off on this wisp of silk that makes Van Gogh’s sunflowers look like 
old junk. 

Derain may not have been wrong in speaking of a dyer’s theory, not 
because of the supposed lack of spirituality in chemical colour, but 
because of a crude and mechanical application which too often gives 
Vlaminck’s paintings of his former friend an air of being co!oured in. 
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See with what care he corrects his smudges. He handles dynamite with 
all the recommended precautions. Everywhere his interstices are filled, 
his cracks caulked with scarlet flannel. The seething lava freshly issued 
from the tube simmers in tanks lined, to make assurance doubly sure, 
with lead. Puddles of cobalt lie stagnant in their vermilioned pipes. 
Rools of emerald, congealed foliage, wells carefully cemented, a few 
daubs of wnilgarised sunshine. A forest, each tree of which is set on a 
pin and coloured like bacilli prepared for microscopic study. But from 
form to colowir, no risk of contagion. We are far from the erethism of 
Matisse. Not to mention the suffocation of van Gogh. And van Gogh 
is supposed to have inspired, intended all this! 


This passagé gives a vivid idea of Vlaminck’s painting, and, by 
implication, a better understanding of the essential quality of van Gogh’s 
work. The words convey the very processes of the painter’s mind, the 
physical transmutation of these processes into paint. The metaphors are 


sometimes far-fetched, but there is no technical jargon: one is made to) 


experience, through another medium, the literary medium, the emotional 
impact of an object seen by the critic, and if the critic can do that for 
us, he has served well, not only the See but also, and this is surely 
important, the artist. 

I warned you that an interpretative criticism of a modern artist would 
not be so easy to take in as Hazlitt’s descriptive criticism of Poussin. 
More imaginative effort is required because the mind is being asked to 
reconstruct, not a familiar myth or a second nature, but a new reality. 
‘A new reality ’°—how easy it is to utter a phrase like that: how 
difficult it is for the public to know what it means, or if.it means any- 
thing. We follow Alice into a Wonderland willingly enough, in spite of 
the Dodo and the Ugly Duchess and the terrors of a contracting and 
expanding universe; we are glad to meet Renoir and Matisse; but are 
we so anxious to meet the grimmer creations of Picasso or Bacon? 

The task of the modern critic of art is difficult, but that must not 
be used as an excuse for that obscurity which is a retreat into jargon, 
nor for that snobbism which is an attempt to reserve certain pleasures 
for a minority. The ‘ difficulty ’ of modern art must be accepted by the 
critic as a challenge—a challenge to his powers of interpretation, his 
capacity for communication. We live in an epoch in which people must 
understand: deep no longer calleth unto deep—symbols must be trans- 
lated into concepts. That is the critic’s job: to take the symbols of the 
painter or sculptor and translate them, if not into intellectual concepts, 
at any rate into. poetic metaphors. Art criticismecan be conducted on 
the level of explanation; but also on the level of translation. The best 
art criticism reaches both levels, and to the clarity of a rational discourse 
adds the, colour of a sensuous style. Inspired by the love of truth, it 
can rise to the greatest heights of thought and eloquence, and in the 
hands of a Ruskin or a Pater become in itself another art. 

—Third Programme . 
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The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


United Nations and War Crimes 
Sir.—As Mr. Veale has advised me in his 
letter (THE LISTENER, April 24) to consult my 
classical colleagues at Oxford on the subject of 
war crimes, may I suggest that he should adopt 
their maxim: ‘integros pete fontes’. He hrs, he 
says, based his statement that Admiral Raeder 
‘was charged only with the newly created crime 
of having planned an aggressive war’ on Lord 
Hankey’s book Politics: Trials and Errors. lf he 
had consulted the judgment delivered by the 
International Military. Tribunal at Nuremberg 
he would have found that this fs not correct. 
Raeder was indicted on three counts, and was 
found guilty on all three. The third count 
covered war crimes. The Tribunal stated: ‘ The 
most serious charge against Raeder is that he 
carried out unrestricted submarine warfare, in- 
cluding sinking of unarmed merchant ships, of 
neutrals, non-rescue and machine-gunning of 
survivors, contrary to the London Protocol of 
1936’, but his sentence was not assessed on this 


ground as there was some ambiguity in the 
orders. 

There was no ambiguity, however, in the 
notorious commando order of October 18, 1942, 
which Raeder passed down through the chain of 
command without making any objection to 
Hitler. It is noteworthy that the comment of the 
German Naval War Staff was that this was 
“in accordance with the Fuhrer’s special order, 
but is nevertheless something new in inter- 
national law, since the soldiers were in uniform ’. 
Does Mr. Veale include this murder of British 


commandos in his conception of ‘ersatz’ 
crimes ?>—Yours, etc., 
Oxford A. L. GOQODHART 


Sir,—Dr. A. L. Goodhart begins a confusing 
talk on ‘ The United Nations and War Crimes’ 
by quoting a speech which I made ten years 
ago in the House of Lords, which certainly left 
no doubt as to my views. I have not changed 
my mind. The men proved to be’guilty of the 


atrocious crimes then being considered deserved 
death or some other severe punishment. As Dr. 
Goodhart admits, I said clearly in my book that 
I did not dispute the right or the duty of the 
Nuremberg Military Tribunal to try ‘ the major 
war criminals’ for any of the well-recognised 
war crimes, and in, fact I went out of my way 
to add that the sentences pronounced at Nurem- 
berg ‘severe as they were did not depart from 
the ordinary principles of justice’. In the role 


- of a hostile critic all Dr. Goodhart can find to 


say on this opinion is that I ‘ did not sufficiently 
emphasise the point’, though what this means 
I do not know; for I could not usefully shout 
my opinion from the housetops, and I was not 
concerned with the possible lie (contrary to my 
express declaration) that my book was an 
apology for Nazi crimes. 

Dr. Goodhart, however, has apparently mis- 
understood the main purpose of my book. It 
was not to attack the Nuremberg judges, but, 
as the title and the preface and other parts of 


the book show (see pages 108-9), to influence 
the United Nations in framing a legal code of 
criminal law, and in particular to induce them 
to follow the course adopted in the British zone 
of Germany by the Royal Warrant of June 14, 
1945 of altogether omitting 
peace’ and ‘crimes against humanity’ from the 
crimes to be tried in that zone. By omitting 
to state this and to deal with my elaborate 
argument on the construction and effect of the 
Pact of Paris or with the meaning of the word 
“ageression’, Dr. Goodhart has given the reader 
a wholly incorrect impression on the purpose 
and thesis of my book, which is naturally dis- 
tressing to me. 

He then states ‘the four grounds on which’ 
I ‘criticise the Nuremberg trials’. There was 
no such criticism. I said this (page 62): 

I wish: to state after a long consideration of 
the case tried at Nuremberg (I.M.E.) and of the 
careful judgment and after some personal attend- 
ance at the trial, that it was, in my view, con- 
ducted by the Judges of the occupying forces 
with judicial fairness and a desire to give the 
accused reasonable facility in defending them- 
selves against the charges specified in the Indict- 
ment, provided the defences raised did not 
attempt to contradict the terms of the Charter. 

Dr. Goodhart would seem not to have read thus 
far, or if he has would seem not to have appreci- 
ated the difference between a criticism: of a 
charter creating a court and a criticism of the 
court so created. I find I cannot except at con- 
siderable length deal with the points mentioned 
in the four alleged ‘ grounds of criticism’, and 
I am not disposed to take up a considerable 
amount of space in stating my views on ques- 
tions of law which would not interest the great 
majority of your readers; but I feel it necessary 
to state that I have the misfortune to differ with 
Dr. Goodhart’s views on nearly all the matters 
included in his ‘ grounds’ and in particular to 
say that in my opinion the case of William Joyce 
(tried in an English court for treason) and the 
case of the Mignonette (where three men who 
became cannibals with a notion of saving their 
own lives were accused and found guilty of 
murder) have no relevance to any of the matters 
under discussion. I hope it is true that the 
Nuremberg trial fas contributed to international 
law and to the future peace of the world; but 
_ I see few signs of it at the moment.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.1 MAuGHAM 


— 


Christian and Liberal Values 

Sir,—Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson does his 
reputation, and Christianity, a disservice by his 
nice interpretation of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. Was this greatest of all the parables 
—the very essence of Christianity—meant to add 
only gratitude to the sum total of the virtues 
of the ancient world? I doubt it. If the Samari- 
tan was neighbour (in Jesus’ sense) to the travel- 
ler, so also was the traveller to the Samaritan, and 
what is most important and most obvious—the 
simplest interpretation being generally the best 
—is that the Samaritan was a true Christian, 
for he helped a man whom he did not know, and 
who certainly was not literally his neighbour. 

Kindness to strangers is implicit either way; 
but Dr. John Baillie’s interpretation of love for 
anybody, even accidentally met, is probably 
much nearer the truth than Mr. Ross William- 
son’s gratitude—a much poorer and less dis- 
interested virtue.—Yours, etc., 


Shackleford D. S. WHITE 


Plight of the Middle Classes 

Sir,—Mr. Beavan’s talk on the ‘ Plight of the 
Middle Classes’ makes many strong points. He 
proves conclusively that some of the ablest men 
in the land cannot afford to travel, buy books, or 
entertain their friends. He is concerned, how- 


‘crimes against ” 


‘did so’. 
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ever, with what a pre-war salary of £1,000, 
raised now to £1,400, will buy, for we must put 
a money value to our way of life. He might well 
have gone much lower. in the scale of salaries. 
A large number of men with degrees who would 
have stood a very good chance of passing into 
the administrative grade of the Civil Service— 
the type of man who earns £1,400 today— 
chose. to become local government employees 
and grammar-school masters. 

I have the latter group in mind. They earned 
£400 before the war, about £700 today, with 
proportionately greater taxation. On that wage 
before the war they could travel about Europe 
(and had leisure for it), buy books and their 
own houses, obtain minimal domestic help, go 
to the theatre, visit the metropolis, and did not 
die paupers. On this salary today there is no 
slack. They have moved with the times and are 
content with a council house, if they are not 
living in rooms, and reject the idea of domestic 
help, and yet they are not able to buy those 
things needed to maintain .heir culture. They 
cannot travel, buy books, go to the theatre, visit 
London’s indispensable sources of cultured 
opinion. They are putting up a fight but it is 
of course a losing one. They might look with 
favour on the idea of benefits in kind mentioned 
by Mr. Beavan, and these might mean endowed 
travel for approved purposes, an income-tax 
allowance, or a grant for books, _ research 
facilities, cheap seats, a sabbatical year. We 
would absorb these as we do other social benefits. 
It would be otherwise if we demanded big 
houses, domestic help, elegant clothes, abundant 
food, money to spend on trivialities. As this is 
becoming a miserable profession, so our pupils 
are becoming as mean spirited as ourselves. 

Yours, etc., 


Birmingham D. J. Davis 


Morocco and the Tradition of Lyautey 

Sir,—The difficulty about arguing on the sub- 
ject of Morocco is that so many of those who 
rush to the microphone or into print know 
Morocco only superficially, and have never sub- 
mitted themselves to the discipline of independent 
study of that subject. They spend a rushed 
fortnight on the spot, usually under the auspices 
of the French authorities, and then pontificate 
a though they were really in Possession of the 
acts. 

Were it not so, Mr. Edelman might have saved 
himself the humiliating experience of exposing 
his complete ignorance of even most recent facts. 
Thus THE LISTENER of April 24 reports him as 
saying that ‘the Pasha of Marraksh, who a 
couple of years ago called on his. horsemen, rode 
to Rabat and threatened to depose the Sultan if 
he did not disown the Istiglal. The Sultan 
Mr. Edelman evidently refers to 
events not a couple of years ago but to the 
famous crisis of last year, when not the Pasha 
but the French summoned horsemen to Rabat; 
when General Juin and not the Pasha threatened 
to depose the Sultan; and when, finally, the 
Sultan did not disown the Istiqlal. (Incidentally, 
the Pasha does not ‘ ride’ but drives in a motor- 
car, usually a_Rolls Royce.) Then Mr. Edelman 
claims it is not true that the French ‘ encourage 
dissension between Arabs and Berbers’. Has he 
never heard of the famous ‘Dahir Berber’ of 
1930, by which the Berbers were to be removed 
from the Shraa, or Kuranic Law, and_ placed 
under tribal law; and has none of his guides at 
the Résidence Générale told him of the present 
revival of the Berber Djemaas, or tribal assem- 
blies, both measures designed precisely to en- 
courage dissension between the two sections of 
the population? 

Since space will not allow»me to go into 
details of M. Frédérix’ various fantasies on 
Moroccan themes, I shall limit myself to point- 
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ing out that the ‘rich’ Moorish supporters of 
the Istiqlal exist only in French propaganda 
pronouncements. I know intimately scores of 
extremely poor yet leading members of the 
Istiqlal, but only a couple who can pretend to 
be comfortably off. 

M. Frédérix refers to the Sultan’s refusal to 
sign the Dahir against bribery and corruption. 
Of course, he refused; for like so many laws 
submitted to him by the Résidence, this par- 
ticular one was designed to catch native culprits 
but to let French corruption go unpunished. 

M. Frédérix objects to my, quotation from 
Marshal Lyautey, as having been used ‘ hundreds 
of times’. If the Editor allowed me, I could 
quote a dozen similiar statements by the Mar- 
shal in which he expressed his respect not merely 
for Morocco’s ‘ absolute power’ but for specific 


“ Moorish accomplishments before 1912, such as 


in economics, agriculture, etc. Abd el Krim 
never was a pretender to the throne, and certainly 
not im 1933, when for many years he had been in 
exile, thousands of miles away from his native 
land.—yYours, etc., 
Barnstaple Rom LANDAU 
Sir,—The ‘tradition of Lyautey’ is perhaps 
best summed up in an anecdote which I heard 


*some years ago from M. André Maurois. It 


appears that the Marshal was inspecting the 
damage done in a particularly disastrous 
Moroccan storm and giving to his staff various 
directives for relief and repair. When he finally 
returned to his Residence he noticed that the 
magnificent trees in the alley leading up to it 
had been uprooted, and so gave orders for new 
ones to be planted. ‘ But it takes hundreds of 
years to grow trees like that’, remarked a sub- 
ordinate, to which Lyautey replied, ‘ Trés bien— 
il vous faut commencer tout de suite’. 
Yours, etc., 


Enfield Haro_p KuRTZ 


Building Your Own House 

Sie Many self-builders all over the British 
Isles must have been disappointed if they 
listened to Fello Atkinson’s broadcast, ‘ Building 
Your Own House’, on April 16. Obviously, 
Mr. Atkinson has obtained his information from 
only one source, the Federation of Housing 
Associations, whereas, if he had gone to 
Granville H. Whitehead, who, together with his 
colleague, George Lavender, was one of the 
pioneers of the self-build movement in this 
country, he would have learned that there are 
194 self-build groups in Britain, all operating 
under his leadership, twenty-eight of which are 
already building. 

He would also have heard of the difficulties 
and heartbreak of other groups, already fully 
trained, with considerable financial resources, 
who have been ready to build for eighteen 
months, and who lack one thing only—the 
co-operation of their local authorities "0 grant 
the necessary permission for them to go ahead 
and build. 

It has been stated that there is only one 
recognised authority on self-build associations 
in this country, but this is not strictly true. The 
London and National Self-Build Housing 
Association, and the Central Association, Bir- 
mingham, have earned for their founders, 
Granville H. Whitehead and George Lavender, 
the recognition and undying gratitude of many 
self-Luild associations like our own _ at 
Thornton Heath, because these two men, without 
any prompting, and for no personal gain, have 
come forward and shown us, for the first time in 
our lives, how to help ourselves. 

Yours, etc., 
Thornton Heath Mary PILGRIM 
Secretary; Thornton Heath Self-Build 
Housing Association 
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By PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 


HIS examination of Cocteau’s self-appointed status as a poet 

of the cinema is prompted by a recent festival of his films 

(in the Everyman Cinema, Hampstead) and by the appearance 

in this country of the script of his chef-d’oeuvre, ‘ Orpheus ’, 
here bound up as a shiny paper-back, with ‘stills’ as illustrations, and 
some slightly enigmatic observations, by way of a preface, from the 
‘creator’; they throw, I think, some light on that beautiful but baffling 
film which some unsympathetic persons insist is nothing but a bag of 
conjuring tricks. First, 
what does Cocteau 
mean by ‘cinema poet’? 
In the mildest way, any 
maker of films is a poet 
of sorts; in a world too 
where the average film 
hardly aspires above 
the level of ‘Mrs. 
Dale’s Diary’, it might 
seem a facile enough 
distinction, as if a disc- 
jockey were to style 
himself a ‘poet of the 
microphone ’, when all 
he meant was that he 
was a good broadcaster 
(which Mr. Harold 
Nicolson has called the 
humblest compliment 
one can pay). 

The notion that there 
was ‘ a poetry of every- 
thing’, une poésie de 
tout, even of criticism, 
goes back to Guillaume 
Apollinaire, who elected Cocteau and himself rois de la poésie, kings of 
poetry—adding, to make the thing clear, ‘ L’oiseau chante avec ses 
doigts’, ‘ The bird sings with its fingers ’; that same mysterious message 
which Orphée picks up on the radio of his car and which is a radio 
code transmitted from Ja zone (or limbo): an idea inspired (says 
M. Cocteau without any malice, I am sure) by the B.B.C. trans- 
missions for the French resistants during the war! Apollinaire and the 

-B.B.C.; inspiration from al/ quarters; it is very much Cocteau! 
But how in essence does M. Cocteau judge himself as differing 
from other makers of art films? How does the critic? To some 
he is a poetaster, whose poetry is like the eclectic phrase- 
confections of the poets of the weekly press; to others he is the 
real thing, the poet, priest and prophet; the creator, specific- 
ally, of a unique visual world. Is that how he appears to 
himself2 But he is too wily to tell us. 

Cocteau’s genius, like Baudelaire’s, is rooted in romanticism, 
but a romanticism twisted. He did not, like so many of the 
latter-day romantics, take romanticism to its logical (that is 
to say, illogical) conclusion, with black equalling white, good 
taste bad taste, and absurdity triumphant—I refer, of course, 
to the surrealists. He took as much of surrealism as pleased 
him, but clung to other older elements of romanticism. To the 
faithful surrealists, Cocteau is the counterfeit, the renegade, 
the enemy of the mouvement (it is fantastically interesting to 
trace how much the poet, Orphée, married to a humble little 
Eurydice, and finally torn to pieces by the Bacchantes, or St. 
Germain art students, is an autobiographical apologia of - 
Cocteau’s own life, his own personal beliefs, and his persistent 
attachment to the actor Jean Marais!). In fact it would be 
unfair to call Cocteau a mere counterfeit surrealist; the essence 
of the surrealist credo—‘ only the marvellous, the surprising, 
is beautiful ’—was also the essence of Cocteauism, and anyone 


Jean Marais in Cocteau’s ‘ Orphée ’“— 


who rereads with an unbiased mind ‘ Opium’ or ‘ Le Rappel a l’Ordre’ 
can hardly doubt it. It was the religion for an eclectic. 

But what must distress the surrealists is that Cocteau, who was not 
really one of them, should have made good; have won festival prizes 
with a film like “ Orphée ’, which is ‘ realist’ yet is dedicated ‘ to that 
truth which is truer than truth, what Goethe called the truth to which 
reality is opposed and which is the great-conquest of the poets of our 
time’. Notice Goethe dragged in: the surrealists, true or counterfeit, 
were always happiest when able to cite a German authority—Hegel, 
Freud (whose ‘ subconscious’ was, of course, their dream world), or, as 
here, Goethe. ‘ Orphée’, in short, is a surrealist film with a difference, 
just as was Cocteau’s first film, ‘ The Blood of a Poet’, in 1930. It is 
the same theme, he admits: ‘ Then, I strummed it with one finger, now 
I orchestrate it’. The theme is that only through death can love, or 
poetry, be born. But the point is that Cocteau, like Dali, another 
renegade, has somehow made good in a popular way, which must be 
very shocking to the creators of that once so shocking, but now surely 
so dusty, tea-set made of fur. 

But turn back to the period of ‘Opium’ and see how Cocteau’s 
imagination was playing with the idea both of the marvellous and of the 
special new, luminous world beyond the looking-glass, the world of the 
movie. Think of those diligently collected anecdotes. ‘Mme. A bought 
a tiny dog on the boulevards, took it home, set it down and went to 
fetch it water: When she came back it was perched on a picture-frame; 
it was ‘a RAT disguised as a dog and in its rage it has gnawed through 
one of its false paws!’ True? Well, truer than true. And then, Cocteau’s 
eye appraising the objects ‘ which we see, as if for the first time’ on 
the screen: the telephone which announces that it is to ring; the 
carriage wheels which go round backwards. All these things are 
commonplaces to us now, but at that time Cocteau’s eclecticism did 
amount to pioneering; even if it were only reversing or tampering with 
the speeds of gramophone records, so that sopranos barked like wolves, 
or divers dived upwards and backwards out of the water. And in 1929 
he was able to write: ‘My next work will be a movie’. Even at that 
date one could still say-that, as one might say ‘ Next I am going to write 
an opera’. It was still the time before talkies and costs had taken the 
film as a possible medium out of the hands of the amateur for ever, and 
made it a fantastically expensive and complex business, which could 
only be handled as big business. 

Cocteau was not the first in the field. Dali and Bunuel had already 
made those surrealist films, full of sadism and dead donkeys in grand 
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pianos, which are still going the rounds to this day, scarifying the 
Sunday afternoons of provincial film societies. But, except for his 
cameraman Périnal, and for Auric, who plotted a musical accompani- 
ment (the film was silent, of course), Cocteau could be, on his own, a 
complete creator, his ideal. The result was feeble and amateur in many 
ways; but it was a real expression of himself, his poéste. What is 
strange is that he did not immediately follow up the success. This was 
due to purely economic reasons: talkies simply made it too expensive; 
otherwise I believe the surrealists, and Cocteau, would have dropped 
everything else and concentrated exclusively on cinema. Indeed, the 
strange thing is that there were not, even so, more surrealist films. 
Surrealism on the visual plane goes back to Hieronymus Bosch, and 
Fuseli, and Tenniel (whose Through the Looking Glass illustrations 
were ‘ walking us’ through mirrors.long before Cocteau was thought of). 
But the coming of the roll-film to some extent made surrealists of us 
all. Did we not all, by double exposure, sooner or later produce a photo- 
graph of our grandmother flying upside down between the towers of 
Chartres Cathedral? Even Max Ernst of Cologne, the eye of the move- 
ment, did no better with his steel engravings of old men in dentists’ 
chairs washed out to sea. Besides, an unprocessed fitm—is it not the 


- perfect visual realisation of Freudian free association? 


Surrealism—Product of Romanticism 


Ernst and Freud—yes. Right from the start surrealism is seen as a 
product of romanticism, that element which in the nineteenth century 
- made its strongest impact in provincial Germany (because there, there 
was no classical tradition to offset it). Many of the stock notions of the 
romantic agony lingered on, and Cocteau particularly clung to one of 
them: the “love equals death’ equation; or ‘to live you must die’. 
Schubert’s ‘Death and the Maiden ’—only, with Cocteau, death is the 
maiden and the maiden has become a young man! Let us be fair about 
this: it was not invented by a handful of Parisian decadents with the 
sole intention of lowering the spirits of Mr. Ivor Brown. It is as old as 
romanticism itself; ‘fami morir’, and Othello’s ‘If it were now to 
die’, are a lot earlier than Wagner’s adulterous longings for Mathilde 
Wesendonck, which ended in that chromatic yearning ‘ Lass mich 
sterben’ of the Tristan and Isolde love-death pact. Nor did the 
Germans invent Tristan, if you please. When Cocteau’s, and Delannoy’s, 
too consciously beautiful Tristan-in-modern-dress film, ‘ L’Eternel 
Retour’, was shown in London after the war, half-a-dozen idiotic 
criticisms suggested that it was a tribute to the nazis! Not in the 
least: it was a surrealist, or quasi-surrealist, modern dressing of a 
legend at least as old as the troubadours—quite unlike Wagner’s 
vulgarer version in a hundred details. But, of course, the death-love 
theme was there, though it is not a Liebestod. To us English, French 
surrealism and decadent romanticism has been so often reflected 
through the bright prism of French thought, that anything so German- 
seeming in a French work seems all wrong. But seen from the French 
standpoint it does not surprise; the spiritual country of romanticism 
is Germany, even for the French. 

“L’Eternel Retour’, or Tristan-in-trousers, was Cocteau’s first real 
return to the screen—thirteen years after ‘The Blood of a Poet’. This 
time he came back not a creator-in-chief but, necessarily, with a 
technical director who really understood the fearsomely complicated 
technique of modern film-making. Cocteau’s poésie is a shared poésie 
here, and it may be that some of the film’s curious banality, which 
contrasts so oddly with the mordant wit and edgey brilliance of other 
sections, is due to Delannoy’s not ‘seeing eye-to-eye’ with Cocteau; 
or it may be something else: Cocteau, wedded to the idea of Jean 
Marais as the centre of every act of creation, could not quite see his 
friend in the role of Tristan dying for love of Yseult! But the theme 
of the loving-death continues to run through all his films, even ‘ Beauty 
and the Beast’. Then he made, with another director, Victor Hugo’s 
“Ruy Blas’, with Marais of course, and tremendous costume romance 
trappings; and, as if to prove to himself that Victor Hugo had under- 
stood what was the essence of the romantic death-wish, Cocteau also 
remade as a film his own ‘The Eagle Has Two Heads’, which is 
a Victor Hugo pastiche of ‘Ernani’—the great lady and the bandit 
theme, and death-in-love all the way. Another play, ‘Les Parents 
Terribles ’, a farcical tragedy about a mother-son fixation leading to 
the mother’s suicide, echoes the same theme, but I mention it here 
‘chiefly to show that Cocteau was not wedded exclusively to the idea 
of Jean Marais in a plumed hat; he could put a modern play, stage- 
acting and all, on the screen with great cogency and that hard realism 
of vision which we find again in ‘ Orphée ’. 
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But first there was to be one more romantic fairy tale: Beaumont’s 
‘Beauty and the Beast’ with Jean Marais as a furry feline Caliban at 
last transformed into Prince Beautiful (by dying, he comes alive, trans- 
formed). In the making of this film, described in detail by Cocteau in 
a diary, the ‘ creator’ was smitten with every stroke of ill luck, includ- 
ing a skin disease. He was also bedevilled by the co-operation of 
Christian Bérard, whose rich and morbid settings belong to the world of 
the ballet, not the cinema: Cocteau has some most interesting things to 
say about the importance of hard outlines in conjuring up a gense of 
mystery, as opposed to the popular idea of misty, murky outlines; 
compare the precision with which Dali paints the watch-face which is 
screwed into the navel of his Madonna! Cocteau achieved that daylight 
mystery in “Orphée’, in the great and terrifying sequence where La 
Princesse, the Angel of Death, stalks the empty noonday of the Paris 
markets, appearing and disappearing at will among the apprehensive- 
looking buildings, the Chirico arches stilled into a watchful, tragic, 
baleful intensity—a sequence, I say, which marks Cocteau as a cinema 
poet of some sort at least. ‘Beauty and the Beast’ contained many 
wonderful things: a scene where the characters chased each other 
through the lanes of drying sheets hung up in the courtyard of the farm 
after a grand lessive; their shadows on the looming linen folds swollen 
by the breeze. But that strikes me as picturesqueness. and in no way 
unique poetry. More interesting were the outdoor scenes in the deserted 
chateau park, done in failing light; these took us back to the eeriness 
of the original Murnau film of ‘The Student of Prague’. But once 
inside the Beast’s castle, with the human candelabra, and the art-ballet 
touches, I could not see the Cocteau poésie for the Bérard chi-chi. 

“ Orphée’ is, however, un film réalist—no soft outlines. It has post- 
war Paris and St. Germain and its brawls as its ‘ positive setting’, an 
underworld (enfer) of derelict bomb-damaged cellars, and ‘la zone’ 
(or limbo) which, like Alice, you reach by marching through mirrors 
or by crossing a level-crossing on the other side of which everything is 
photographed in ‘ negative ’"—just like a dear old trick photograph by 
Man Ray in 1920. And the theme? The same, we are assured, as “The 
Blood of a Poet’, where as a climax, if you can call it that, the sleep- 
walking hero-poet, after progressing down a hotel corridor and key-hole 
spying on a series of surrealist nightmare dramas in each of the hotel 
bedrooms, is at last commanded to blow his brains out. As he pulls the 
trigger, hey presto, his head, instead, is crowned with laurels! So, too, 
with Orphée, who must die to be reborn as a poet; death is love, love 
is death, and only by death (love) can the poet be reborn. The Orphic 
myth in modern dress will serve, and the theme, says Cocteau, resumes 
the verse of Mallarmé, ‘ Tel gu’en lui-méme enfin T’éternité le change’. 
Eternity turns him (the poet) into his essential (true) self. 


‘A-Chacun sa Mort’ 

The theme is inspiration; ‘though one should say expiration, for 
poetry is what comes from inside you. Orphée only goes wrong when 
he renounces his own inner voice and starts listening to the radio 
messages on the car radio (“ L’oiseau chante avec ses doigts”’)’. The 
Princess, with her headquarters in a derelict suburban villa in the Zone 
(mysterious as an empty house only can be if one room in it is furnished 
de grand luxe), is not Death (says Cocteau, fearful we might work it 
out as simply as ‘ The Passing of the Third Floor Back’ or ‘ Outward 
Bound’). The Princess is Orphée’s special death—a chacun sa mort; as 
you might say his individual death, like an individual pot of tea. “ She 
is no more Death with a capital D than an air hostess is an angel ’, says 
Cocteau. The film is ‘without a thesis’ (no axe to grind), ‘ without 
symbolism ’; nor, apparently, are we to read into it an autobiographical 
apologia, though that, as I said, I beg leave to doubt. Further into the 
enigma Cocteau, perhaps wisely, does not invite us. 

But one is not necessarily the less a poet for refraining, or indeed 
being unable to explain, one’s poetry~(we should have few poets if 
self-explanation were the test). But if I confess to finding the notions, 
the ideas, of the film slightly—what is the word?—suspect, dubious, I 
am entirely conquered by the purely visual poetry: the exciting juxta- 
position of the real and the super-real or magical; the tragic intelligence 
of the camera eye which sees things, as it were, for the first, and the 
last, time, as one does, in moments of great emotion (say while waiting 
for a bomb to go off) see as one never has before. Orphée’s first journey 
into ‘the Zone’ and his descent into hell to appear before the tribunal 
of shabby secret police may be Germanic, faded romanticism, even 
chi-chi, but how they excite the nerves, directly connecting the retina 
to the imagination—and if that is not a poetry of the cinema, what is? 
M. Cocteau must keep his title —Third Programme 
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The Earliest Modern Painters? 


JOHN POPE-HENNESSY on the Van Eycks 


F we were asked to fix’a date at which modern painting could 


be said to have begun, we might name the day in May 1432 . 


when the altarpiece of the ‘ Adoration of the Lamb’ was set 

up at Ghent. In doing so we would be actuated not by the 
knowledge that this was a transcendently great and an immensely 
influential painting, but by the fact that the Ghent altarpiece is the 
first work in which the retinal reactions of an artist to perceived 
reality are recognisably our own. Few visual experiences are more 
excitirig than to explore the world with Jan van Eyck, to press on 
beside him through the wooded landscape of the ‘ Adoration of the 
Lamb’, to look- out 
in his company from 
the parapet of the 
‘Madonna of the 
Chancellor Rolin’, to 
takes u part angathne 
voyage autour de ma 
chambre of the Arnol- 
fini portrait, or to 
stand with him be- 
neath the exquisite 
tracery of the Dres- 
den altarpiece. All 
this and more we can 
achieve as we turn 
over the plates of the 
new Phaidon volume 
devoted to his work*. 
Chosen with imagina- 
tion, cut with care, 
and printed on paper 
of good quality, these 
contribute to form 
one of the richest and 
most satisfying illus- 
trated volumes that 
this firm has so far 
produced. 

Dr. Ludwig Bal- 
dass, the author of the 
book, is a distin- 
guished connoisseur of 
Flemish painting, and 
most of his solutions 
to the problems in 
which the work of the Van Eycks abounds are conservative and sensible. 
He dismisses (and how rightly) in a footnote the notorious theory of 
a Belgian critic that one of the two brothers, Hubert, did not exist 
at all, and he passes over the claim of a critic in America that Hubert 
not only existed, but executed virtually the whole of the Ghent altar- 
piece. In the new analysis Hubert is credited with a large part of the 
interior of the altarpiece, with the composition of the ‘ Adoration of 
the Lamb’ itself, with the figures of God the father, the Virgin and 
the Baptist above, and with the ‘fundamental idea’ of the music- 
making angels beside them. But in all these Jan intervened. He ‘ must 
at least have had to do with the fashioning of the details’ of the central 
scene, he enriched the landscape and ‘added many an assimilating 
glaze in order to make the difference of the execution less marked ’. 
Above all he ‘seems to have adhered faithfully to Hubert’s original 
design’ for the three central figures, but elaborated some of the acces- 
sories, and in the two panels of angels ‘ was responsible for the differ- 
entiation of the heads’, for much of the detail, and probably for the 
naturalistic sky. Though Dr. Baldass does not always distinguish clearly 
between hypothesis and fact, and though the former necessarily pre- 
ponderates, the conception of the personalities of Jan and Hubert which 
emerges from this account is a reasonably consistent one. 

When .we turn from the handling to the form of the Ghent 


altarpiece, difficulties accumulate. Throughout his text Dr. Baldass 
assumes that the scheme of the painting was devised by Hubert and 
modified by Jan. Hubert ‘ probably planned to have two narrow outer 
and two wider inner wing panels in the lower as well as in the upper 
row ’, the wider of which would have shown the figures now distributed 
through the four lower panels, while the narrower would have contained 
the figures of Adam and Eve, for which, in Jan van Eyck’s modification, 
“there was no room’, so that they had ultimately to be introduced 
above. Historically this aspect of the altarpiece is of far greater interest 
than the task of delimiting exactly the two artists who worked on it, and 
Dr. Baldass is to be 
censured for having 
buried, in an incon- 
spicuous note in the 
catalogue which con- 
cludes his book, the 
only plausible solu- 
tion propounded for 
the riddle that the 
painting as it stands 
is Composite, and was 
a synthesis by Jan 
van Eyck of three 
unfinished works by 
Hubert, two altar- 
pieces and a pair of 
organ shutters. 
Where, so much is 
problematical, it is 
difficult for the author 
of a. monograph to 
rise above the plane of 
fact. <But—.in: the 
present volume the 
vividness’ and inté- 
macy of the plates 
will increase. . the 
reader’s thirst for a 
critical basis in this 
desert of art history. 


Like most students 
- : who have concerned 
Lily, iris, and peony: detail from the ‘ Adoration of the Holy Lamb’, by Hubert and Jan van Eyck themselves mainly 


with Flemish paint- 
ing, Dr. Baldass works 
from the assumption that the significance of an artist is directly related 
to the visual illusion he creates. By this standard ‘ Jan’s stupendous 
rendering of nature.’ places him in a class above his elder brother, and 
the inscription on the altarpiece at Ghent wrongly ‘ describes as second 
in his art the greatest and most significant painter produced by Europe 
in the fifteenth century’. This view is surely oversimplified. In the 
original (and in the beautiful illustrations to this book) the paintings 
of Hubert, the ‘Three Maries at the Sepulchre’, the magnificent 
“ Annunciation’ in New York, and those parts of the Ghent altarpiece 
for which he was responsible, transport us to a lyrical, poetic world 
which was beyond (though only just beyond) his brother’s reach. 
Something of the visionary quality of Hubert’s paintings persists in the 
landscapes of the ‘ Turin Hours’. The destruction by fire of part of this 
incomparable manuscript was indeed, as Dr. Baldass claims, ‘ one of the 
most grievous losses suffered by art history in the twentieth century ’, in’ 
that it left one work the less’ for art historians to wrangle over. It was 
also a loss to art. 


From ‘Van Eyck’ 


The Isis, the Oxford University undergraduate magazine, is to be con- 


gratulated on its sixtieth anniversary. It has celebrated this with a Jubilee’ 


edition, price 1s., which contains many witty or nearly witty contributions 
from past and present members of its staff: John Watney’s ‘ post-war 
fantasy ’ takes the biscuit. 


* Van Eyck. By Ludwig Baldass. Phaidon Press, 34 guineas. 


The Wisdom of the Stars 
By Antoine de Saint-Exupéry. 
Hollis and Carter. 21s. 


THE MESSAGE OF THIS BOOK is noble, as we 


might expect from an author who was brave, 
thoughtful, and selflessly devoted to his fellow- 
men. Saint-Exupéry has become a legendary 
figure of the last war, the airman-poet who, in 
spite of his age (he was forty-three when he was 
shot down into the sea on July 31, 1944), insisted 
on serving as a fighter-pilot. He has written 
epical books about his experiences, two of which, 
Flight to Arras and. Night Flight, met with 
considerable success; and he is the author of 
The Little Prince, one of the very few modern 
fairy tales that seem destined to survive. His 
books about his flying experiences were vivid 
and stirring examples of machine-age roman- 
ticism. The present book, a posthumous work, 
is of a very different order—long, ambitious, and 
allegorical. It must be compared to Nietzsche’s 
Thus Spake Zarathustra because it is not only 
a book of the same design and length, but it is 
also. written in the same mock-biblical style. 
This style, with its archaicisms and inversions, 
its ‘ whences’ and ‘ wherefores’, will tell against 
it, which will be a pity, for what Saint-Exupéry 
has to say is profound and inspiring, and very 
much the kind of faith that a new generation 
might find to its liking. Stuart Gilbert’s trans- 
lation is a brilliant four de force, but one 
wonders if he might not have served his author 
better still by a somewhat less consciously 
literary performance. Presumably, however, a 
prophet must be clothed in ‘ robes’. 
Saint-Exupéry’s prophet is a desert prince, 
garnering wisdom from the stars and the sands, 
addicted to solitude and. self-communing, 
practising, in the affairs of his state, an oriental 
paternalism. He is moralistic as. only Orientals, 
Frenchmen, and Emerson can be, and there are 
few aspects of life that are not covered by his 
musings. The general drift is a kind of stoicism. 


.Man’s estate is a citadel (the French title of the 


book-is Citadelle), a walled domain, open to the 
stars but excluding the wilderness as an enemy. 
Within is ‘the homely smell of blazing vine 
shoots, or of the sheep he has to shear’. The 
citadel is above all a symbol of integration. ‘I 
am he who dwells ... all men dwell, and life’s 
meaning changes for them with the meaning of 
the home’: It is a doctrine of intense regionalism 
—‘ Despicable are those peoples of the earth who 
chant others’ poems, and eat alien corn, and hire 
architects from other lands to build their cities. 
Such people I call “ sedentaries ” ’. 

In handing over the state to his son, the 
prince’s father gives him this advice: ‘ Constrain 
them (the people) to join in building a tower, 
and you shall make them like brothers. But if 
you would have them hate each other, throw 
food amongst them ’—hardly a motto for the 


welfare state, but actually one which has been: 


adopted (from this book) by the Communitarian 
Movement in France. Implicit throughout 
the book is a doctrine of the dignity of work, 
of the holiness of poverty, and of the beauty 
of simplicity—which again can all-be expressed 
as an integration of the personality. ‘I can 
enforce my will when I simplify, when I con- 
strain each man to become different, clearer 
visioned, more generous, and more fervent—in 
a word, at one with himself in his aspirations ’. 
But perfection is a museum-piece, and hence 
there is no. planning in this state. A tower, a 
city, or an empire grows like a tree. The city is 
immanent in man, ‘a vision cherished in his 
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heart, as the tree is immanent in the seed; and 
all his reasonings and calculatiohs serve but to 
give form to his heart’s desire, to make it visible ’. 
The sap of this tree is trust, a trust that no 
word, no book can transmit. The domain calls 
for love—a bond of love lengthening down from 
generation to generation. ‘A love that dies if 
once you break a link between the generations’. 

The personal aspect of this morality is ex- 
pressed in the idea of ‘ barter ’"—man’s obligation 
“to endure, to create, to barter this vile body’. 
As Stuart Gilbert sums it up: ‘ Saint-Exupéry, 
believed that man’s only way of release from the 
sad impermanence of his estate—his “ escape 
from the wheel ’’, as the Buddhist would describe 
it—is through self-dedication and a focusing of 
the mind not on things-in-themselves but on 
that which gives them meaning, “ the figure in 
the carpet” ’. ‘The one thing that matters’, 
says the prince, ‘is the effort. It continues, 
whereas the end to be attained is but an illusion 
of the climber . . . once the goal is reached it has 
no ‘meaning’. An existentialist doctrine, and 
there are certain other aspects of Saint-Exupéry’s 
philosophy which bring him close to the 
existentialists; but closer still, perhaps, to the 
more mystical ethos of Simone Weil. A con- 
temporary and inspiring philosophy that ‘can 
thrill through you like a tongue of’ fire’; but, 
alas, ‘that visitation comes not, if there be no 
house ready to receive it’. 


Five Naval Journals, 1789-1817. Edited 
by Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield. 
Navy Records Society. 45s. 

Naval history is well stocked with the memoirs 

of those in authority, for admirals seem to have 

an itch for writing. It is all the more pleasant, 
therefore, to have a book like this, composed of 
the letters and journals of humbler folk, chap- 
lains, surgeons, master’s mates, and plain sea- 


- men. Though they throw no fresh light on the 


general history of the times, they do give us a 
picture of service life in the French Wars from 
a fresh angle: Much of what they say, of course, 
is jejeune and obvious: the surgeon, a pompous 
and dull-witted young Scot, completely fails to 
make any noteworthy comments on what he 
saw; the midshipman’s journal is very much 
what any intelligent boy would produce; the 
young post-captain’s contribution is merely the 
ship’s routine orders. The chaplain’s contribution 
is of better stuff. He went to sea to supplement 
the income he enjoyed from an Irish prebendal 
stall held in absentia, but a few weeks in a 74 in 
the North Sea, if they taught him that the sea 
was not his métier, at least allowed him to make 
some acute and unconsciously amusing com- 
ments on wardroom life. 

But the most interesting by far are the 
mate’s journal and the seamen’s letters. The mate 
must have been an exceptional person. Pressed 
from a West Indiaman in 1805, he did very well 
in the service until his unaccountable desertion 
in 1811. His description of all aspects of life in 
frigates and sloops in the Levant and the 
Adriatic (where a sort of war that might have 
come straight out of Marryat was being carried 
on), and above all his account of his gradual 
acceptance of much of naval discipline as essen- 
tial and even desirable, are of value as a corrective 
to the more lurid tales of life on the lower deck 
which are too common. The’ seamén’s letters 
are delightful. Two, from the Trafalgar fleet, 


. show how much typical British grousing there 


was about the small share taken in the fighting 
by the rear ships in both divisions. One, from 
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a bomb ketch off Cadiz, gives a vivid picture 
of a bombardment, and, somewhat surprisingly 
for an A.B. of 1810, gets in an allusion to 


Dulcinea del Toboso. A fourth, written by a 


sailor on the Royal Sovereign at Spithead in 
Decernber 1794, gives a significant account of 
the generally unsatisfactory state of discipline in 
the Channel Fleet in the Howe-Bridport period, 
three. years before thé mutinies. The volume is 
very competently edited by Rear-Admiral 
Thursfield. 


German-Soviet Relations Between the 

Two World Wars, 1919-1939 

By E. H. Carr. Oxford. 18s. 

The German-Soviet relations are often obscured 
by the fact that the attention of the reader is 
usually drawn to one episode only—the Nazi- 
Soviet pact of August 1939. A significant illus- 
tration of this attitude is found in the American 
publication on Nazi-Soviet relations where the 
editors begin their selection with: documents 
dated April 1939. Mr. Carr’s book is therefore 
especially welcome as he puts the 1939 agreement 
in its proper place and shows that it is not a 
bolt from the blue but the logical result of a 
series of events, changing attitudes, and _ policies. 
There is no use to say that we are now relying 
on hindsight. The story was befote us all the 
time although apparently those who should, 
never took notice of it. 

In the present book, which consists of six 
lectures delivered at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in Baltimore and which the author calls 
part of the preparatory work undertaken for the 
third volume of his Bolshevik Revolution, we 
get an exceptionally lucid and careful study of 
the historical development. It is useful to be 
reminded both of Frederick the Great, who in- 
sisted on the necessity of ‘ cultivating the friend- 
ship of these barbarians’, and of Bismarck’s 
policy which was abandoned by the Kaiser in 
1914 and by Hitler in 1941. It is fascinating to 
read about Radek’s talks with the German 
generals and industrialists including Rathenau 
as early as 1919 when fanatic marxists were 
putting all their hopes on a world revolution 
with Germany at its head. Already then Radek 
looked for a modus vivendi with the capitalist 
states. The victorious allies were not interested, 
they embarked on armed intervention whilst 
German officers thought of a possible bargain 
with Soviet Russia and the industrialists saw 
there a good market for their goods. The belief 
in world revolution faded rather quickly away, 
but even before it disappeared-there were many 
Germans who were in favour of a traditional 
German-Russian alliance. The two humiliated 
and: ostracised powers should stand together. 
When after the end of. the civil war the total 
collapse of the Russian economy compelled 
Lenin to introduce the NEP the possibility of 
improved relations became vital. Lenin said in 
1920 that so long ‘as we are alone and the 
capitalist world is strong our foreign policy 
consists in our being obliged to utilise disagree- 
ments’. Thus the road to Rapallo was laid where 
the two outcasts came together. Russia allows 
Germany to carry out measures of rearmament 
on Russian territory, grants concessions, etc., but 
the honeymoon does not last long. 

In the late ’twenties German relations with 
the allies become less tense and the Russians 
view with suspicion Germany’s eventual turn to 
the west. To counter it- a convention with 
Poland is concluded.and the hint is well under- 


‘stood in Berlin where a Russo-German treaty 
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If you enjoyed 


listening on the Home Service last Tuesday to 
PORTRAIT OF AN AIRMAN, the story of 


ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPERY, 


you will want to read his last book, THE WISDOM 
OF THE SANDS. “It is profound, beautiful and 
intensely exciting.”—Evening News. 


Now available PES 


Did you read 


in the Sunday Times of April 27th all about another 
fine new book, PORTRAIT OF EUROPE by 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA? 


(“What good sense, what fine fancy,” etc.,, etc.) and 
in the Daily Telegraph: “Madariaga has a.wit that... 
flickers, sometimes like the forked tongue of a snake 
or the flame of a Spanish fire, over whatever he. 
touches.” 

Now’ available 18s. 


Both books are published by 
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The Film of a 
Murder in the Cathedral 
ELIOT & HOELLERING 


_ The complete scenario of this im- 


portant film contains new scenes 
specially written by Mr. Eliot and 
not elsewhere published. It will 
also interest historians of the 
period and devotees of the art of 
the film. With drawings and 
photographs, many in colour. 25/- 


Film and Its Technique 
RAYMOND SPOTTISWODE 


An authoritative statement of the 
art of documentary film-making 


- for both amateur and professional 


by the well-known producer direc- 
tor, who was responsible for the 
Festival of Britain Telekinema. 

Fully Illustrated. 42/- 


My Naval Life 
STEPHEN KING-HALL 
The editor-founder of National 
News-Letter tells a forthright and 
entertaining story of his early life 
in Europe and the Far East. 
With photographs. 18/- 


The Story of 
Plastic Surgery 

GEORGE BANKOFF 
The well-known surgeon tells the 
intelligent general reader of the 
development and potentialities of 
plastic surgery, showing how man 
can rebuild man. With many 
photographs and drawings. 18/- 


Three Rivers of France 


FREDA WHITE > 


The Lot, Dordogne and Tarn, 
and the lovely region of France 
surrounding them, are the subject 
of this delightful book, which is 
also a practical and up-to-date 
guide to routes, roads, hotels, etc. 
With many photographs and a 
folding map. 25/- 


new fiction 


Shameful Harvest 
A. G. STREET 


Mr. Street’s first novel for six 
years—and his best. 12/6 


The Smoking Mountain 
KAY BOYLE 


“Most perceptive — completely - 
truthful , . . short-story writing © 


at its best ’.—Observer. A picture 
of the guilty German people and 
their conquerors. 15/- 


A Play Toward 
ELIZABETH COXHEAD 
“ Delightful—amusing, _penetrat- 
ing and very moving. A quite 
exceptionally good novel of enter- 
tainment—ought to reach a wide 
public’,—C. P. Snow, Sunday 
Times. 12/6 
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is being signed a few hours before the German — 


Ministers left for Locarno? The Germans try to 
reinsure themselves twice but the whole scene 
changes again with the advent of Hitler. Russia 
under the leadership of Stalin, whose scepticism 
to the idea of world revolution is already of long 
standing, embarked on the policy of socialism 
in one country. The western countries did not 
understand the Nazi revolution, as ‘ revolutions 
“come always from the left’ and nobody could 
suspect Hitler, who had just assassinated 
Strasser, of leftist tendencies. Did Moscow help 
Hitler by encouraging the German communists 
in their antagonism to the Social Democrats? 
Mr. Carr says No to this highly controversial 
question. He thinks that both parties had at 
that time abandoned revolutionary methods and 
were unprepared to use force against the Nazis; 
whilst the Nazis were ready for a fight and could 
easily win as they had the backing of the Reichs- 
wehr. At first the Russians pretended that no- 
thing had changed, but the German-Polish 
declaration of 1934 convinced them that there 
could be no lasting peace with Germany. 

Hitler’s policy brought Russia into the League 
of Nations where Litvinov consistently fought 
for collective security and the indivisibility of 
peace. Russia supported French rearmament; the 
main enemy was declared to be fascism. Mr. 
Carr insists that the Soviet leaders were certain 
that Hitler would start an aggressive war and 
determined to avoid at all costs having to face 
Hitler alone. They began to look to the west 
with the results we know now. They were 
snubbed at Munich and their proposal of a 
conference after the occupation of Prague was 
rejected. The half-hearted negotiations in 
Moscow in the summer of 1939 failed and many 
will agree with Professor Namier when he ob- 
serves that ‘it is difficult to write about them 
without the painful conclusion that here perhaps 
was the one chance of preventing the second 
world war, or of ensuring Hitler’s early defeat ’. 
Hitler then said that ‘Germany can now fight 
only on one front’. Russia got a breathing space 
and Hitler went against the lessons taught by 
Frederick the Great, Bismarck, and the General 
Staff, which eventually saved us. The reader 
might well ponder Mr. Carr’s concluding 
words: ‘the question mark which confronts the 
world little more than ten years after the close 
of this study is whether the German leaders, 
once more in possession of the means to conduct 
a German foreign policy, would be content for 


a third time to reject the policy of Bismarck and” 


the advice of the most successful of their 
monarchs to “cultivate the friendship of these 
barbarians ” ’. ~ 


The Illustration of Books 
By David Bland. Faber. 10s. 6d. 


For all the.trim modesty of its dimensions, 
this is a valuable contribution to the growing 
number of good books about books. (Among 
these should be noted a brilliant summary, 
Modern Book Design, by Ruari McLean, 
lately produced by the British Council.) The 
Illustration of Books surveys its subject in some 
65,000 words and 50 illustrations; and because 
they are always to the point, words and pictures 
suffice to give the knowing reader as well as the 
newcomer a survey of attitudes and processes 
sufficiently detailed and yet lively in the telling. 
Personal judgments are the salt in any ‘ mine of 
information’, and Mr. Bland is decisive in his 
opinions as well as impartial in his statement of 
the facts. 

As an example, he writes: ‘ The truth appears 
to be that illustration is at best an impure art. 
But how many of our great pictures are pure in 
that sense? The very giving of a title to a paint- 
ing may be said to make it an illustration, 
whether it be of a classical scene such as Claude 
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and Poussin treated, or of real life as painted by 
the French Impressionists. In fact the former 
with their literary background might almost be 
called illustrations outright except that they are 
not confined within the limitations of the page. 
It seems hard that “ illustrator ” should be used 
as a term of reproach to the painter’. The kind 
of illustration which Mr. Bland himself’ most 
admires is that ‘ which rests upon the text but is 
itself a sort of extension of the text because it 
says things visually that are not possible to 
words’. He might have added that printing too 
is an impure because a ‘ mechanick’ art—or at 
any rate that it is only a ‘little art’. But these 


little arts, that compromise with realities and 


serve needs, are precious because they can make 
beauty manifold as well as manifest. 


Besides preaching by the example of the illus- - 


trated pages he reproduces,, Mr. Bland has a 
chapter on ‘ The Practical Application’ which 
is a helpful guide to the page-management of 
illustrated books. 


Claudie Monteverdi 


By H. F. Redlich. Oxford. 21s. 
Monteverdi: Creator of Modern Music 
By Leo Schrade. Gollancz. 21s. 

‘ Monteverdi’s true stature is again being recog- 
nised, for in recent years his work has found 
many a new friend and admirer’, writes Pro- 
fessor Schrade. ‘The new response to his music 
no longer comes from the small group of con- 
noisseurs and scholars alone but from a large 
society of music lovers. . . . The new response, 
however, seems to be traceable to our own 
receptiveness to the music of Monteverdi. The 
“rebirth” of any music of the past is never 
truly successful unless we are prepared for it’. 
This is true and just, especially if ome adds that 
such rebirths also need a good deal of obstetric 
assistance of the kind that has been given in 
this country by Professor Westrup and Dr. 
Redlich. There was certainly room for a new 
full-scale study of Monteverdi’s work in English, 
and here, by a coincidence, we have two: one 
by an Austrian living in England, the other by 

a German domiciled in America. , 
Both are good scholars but Dr. Redlich’s 
slighter volume is the better guinea’s-worth. His 


. book was originally published in Switzerland 


three years ago but this edition is something 
more than an admirable translation (by Mrs. 
Kathleen Dale): it has been considerably ex- 
panded—particularly the chapter on_ the 
madrigals, on which Dr. Redlich long ago pub- 
lished a highly important monograph in 
German. Altogether he offers in two hundred 
pages a first-rate account of Monteverdi’s life, 
works and artistic milieu, together with a dis- 
cussion of the problems of correct performance, 
another aspect on which he is specially qualified 
to speak. 

Valuable as Professor Schrade’s book is in 
many respects, it is impossible to recommend 
it equally wholeheartedly—least of all to the 
‘Jarge society of music lovers’. The ‘small 
group of connoisseurs and scholars.’ will find 
much solid matter to ponder over (and some- 
times cavil at); they will be less repelled, perhaps, 
by Professor Schrade’s prose style, which would 
have benefited from the attentions of a Mrs. 
Dale. Even a German word, such as |Wasser- 
scheide, with a precise and natural English 
equivalent (watershed), is turned into ‘ the part- 
ing line of the waters’ (page 200). 

More serious defects are-the lack of proportion 
in the book and the author’s faulty historical 
perspective. One might allow his sub-title to 
pass as a (possibly unwilling) concession to his 
publisher; but Professor Schrade séems to 
believe that Monteverdi was the ‘creator of 
modern music’. Two chapters, a fifth of the 


entire book, are devoted to a study of the 


undertaking; 
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“Netherlandish’ style of polyphony which cul- 
minated in Palestrina—a vast, all-pervading, 
generally accepted artistic ideal which the heroic 
Monteverdi is represented as overthrowing almost 
single-handed. Other figures are mentioned, the 
other tendencies that had long begun to under- 
mine the ars perfecta are not passed over 
altogether; but they are played down, the per- 
sonal-“role of Monteverdi as a conscious, 
deliderate ‘ revolutionary’ is greatly exaggerated. 
(‘It was the fashion at one time to regard him 
as a rebel’, was Professor Westrup’s curt com- 
ment ‘in a recently published essay.) The 
uninstructed reader cannot fail to get a totally 
false impression. j 
On the other hand the connoisseur and scholar 
will be irritated by a book which gives twice as 
much space to the early and relatively unimpor- 
tant Sacrae Cantiunculae as to ‘Orfeo’, and 
will raise their eyebrows in some surprise that 
Professor Schrade has failed to notice that the 
“fast, precise rhythms and schematic motifs’ of 
the opening of the famous Vespers are none other 
than the opening toccata of ‘ Orfeo’, and that 
he seems to be unaware of the full relationship 


between the two Magnificats appended to the 


Vespers. 

Professor Schrade’ gives an excellent biblio- 
graphy but no list of works. His index puts the 
Emperors Ferdinand II and III among the 
Medici. Dr. Redlich offers not only a good 
bibliography, but a well-tabulated list of works 
and an index that has so far proved blameless. 


English Women’s Clothing, in the Present 
Century. By C. Willet Cunnington. 
Faber. 32 gns. 

Dr. Cunnington’s new book is a worthy succes- 

sor to his volume on English Women’s Clothing 

in the Nineteenth Century. Those who are 
familiar with that work will require no further 
recommendation; they will find here the same 
scholarship, the same wit, and the same abund- 
ance of illustrations. This will, no doubt, 


become a standard work. It is also a book which» 


entertains while it instructs; it would be amusing 
even if it were not amusingly written, for there 
is a peculiar comedy to be found in examining 
the extinct monsters of fashion. Nothing dates 
so curiously as dress, unless it be the language 
of the fashion writers, and of this Dr. Cunning- 
ton, who has a very keen eye for the ludicrous, 
furnishes some choice examples. 

The author considers the characteristics, first 
of each period, then of each year. He supplies 
contemporary illustrations, drawings, quotations, 
and a mass of information concerning every 
aspect of feminine dress. The mere collection of 
so much data must have been a very considerable 
but the task that has been so 
brilliantly accomplished requires not only in- 
dustry but acute judgment. We are shown not 
simply what fashionable people wore but that 
which, having been ‘screened’ by the beau 
monde, was adopted and adapted by the greater 
part of the nation. Garments which are too 
eccentric ‘or too unwearable are discarded before 
they can be imitated, as was the ‘harem skirt’ 
of the year 1912. The harem skirt (turkish 
trousers) is an obvious example, but there are 
borderline cases which are not so easily classi- 
fied: The casual student might well suppose the 
odd and ugly-seeming tubular crinoline of the 
early 1920s to have become for a time a true, 
though very ephemeral fashion. Dr. Cunnington 
is almost certainly right in saying that it never 
got beyond the fashion journals and the Parisian 
dr¢ss displays. But it is difficult not to suspect 
him of a certain bias against anything which 
comes, as this style did, from France, a country 
which he seems to regard with all the distaste 
and contempt of a Victorian moralist. M. Poiret 
is hardly mentioned in these pages, although that 
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What's in that basket, Mrs. Ellis Z 


Flour by itself is not se/f-raising. It depends for this property upon 
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basket throughout the country which does not carry, anonymously, in at least one of its 

gpackages, some part of Albright and Wilson’s output of essential phosphate products. 
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gentleman’s dress display in Mrs. Asquith’s 
drawing-room (the so-called Gowning Street 
Scandal) was surely one of the most picturesque 
incidents of its period. 

From a theoretical standpoint this book is 
extremely valuable in that the whole weight of 
the author’s erudition is marshalled against the 
fallacious, but persistent, belief that the un- 
feminine mode of the 1920s was a specifically 
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post-war phenomenon; a belief which led some 
people to expect a flattening of the silhouette and 
an abbreviation of the skirts after 1945. Dr. 
Cunnington shows very clearly that the fussy, 
extravagant and opulently curvilinear fashions of 
the Edwardian epoch were giving place to a 
vertical style as early as the year 1908. He there- 
fore associates the change, not with war, but with 
the: growth ‘of feminism. The explanation is 


New Novels 


IS 


attractive and it is difficult to suppose that it 
does not embody a substantial truth; it does not, 
however, account for the fact that this style had 
a very marked. influence and is, in some measure 
at all events, derived from countries in which 
feminism was not a very important social force. 
Theoretically stimulating, this book is, primarily, 
pure history; as such it must be considered a 
very great achievement. 


All Next Week. By Alex Atkinson. Peter Davies. 12s. 6d. 
Antonio, the Great Lover. By Vitaliano Brancati. Dobson. 11s. 6d. 
‘The Walnut Trees of Altenburg. By André Malraux. John Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 
Pastors and Masters. By Ivy Compton-Burnett. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


RITING in a recently published little 

book which everybody interested in the 

novel should read—Books Are Essen- 
tial, by various hands, published by André 
Deutsch at 7s. 6d.—Mr. Michael Joseph tells us 
that the lending libraries may now-account for as 
much as 90 per cent. of a novel’s sales. This ex- 
plains much, including why I, or any critic, must 
go through dozens of novels to find two or three 
that he can recommend to the sort of discerning 
public that I take readers of this journal to be. 
For when so insatiable a maw as the lending 
library has to be continually fed the standard 
must inevitably fall, and the all-over effect on 


the novel must be deleterious. A distinguished’ 


novel with a probable small sale will not fit into 
this sales machinery. I believe that this undis- 
criminating demand is going to be bad for pub- 
lishers in the long run. I remember once asking 
the late Edward Garnett the deliberately naive 
question: ‘Why do not all publishers decide to 


publish nothing but best-sellers?’ Garnett flew. 


into a mock fury and cried: ‘ Because, my dear 
boy, they would ruin themselves in a year! Any 
publisher who only went after books that he 
considered likely to be popular would soon be 
left with a pile of ephemeral rubbish on his lists, 
and no writer who stood any chance of becom- 
ing a best-seller would touch him. Good writers 
go to good publishers. Good sellers come from 
good publishers’. The moral is evident. Our 
interest in this matter, as readers, is that the 
mass of these lending-library novels falls into 
the class of Light Entertainment; that this is a 
very difficult aim indeed; and that few novelists 
_ achieve it. ; 

How difficult to be entertaining without being 
superficial, vulgar, factitious, melodramatic and 
all the rest of it! I think Alex Atkinson has done 
it with All Next Week, a gay-tragic novel about 
the doings of a repertory company in a seaside 
town. Here is a man who can not only observe 
actors and actresses, and see through them, but 
see, also—a thing requiring a nice balance 
between sympathy and shrewdness—whatever 
there is of a real person behind the mummer’s 
mask. Somebody once said, cruelly, that actors 
are waiters: they bring us what somebody else has 
cooked. It is not only unkind but untrue. How 
often does not an actor in some magical way do 
the cooking somewhere between the writer and 
the stage, so that what was a mess when it 
left the writer’s hands becomes a wonderful thing 
before the footlights! Not only skill but per- 
sonality goes into this transformation. None of 
Mr. Atkinson’s actors is a genius, but he feels 
their personalities, where they have them, and 
when they have not he makes us see why they 
are only waiters. He does it all lightly, acidly, 
briskly, with sympathy, with intelligence, a 
pleasant amount of cynicism, avoids senti- 
mentality, and the result is an entertaining light 
novel which any parent with a stage-struck 
daughter should thrust into her hand much as 
he might pass her a Guide Bleu as the train pulls 
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out of Victoria—or an extra fiver, when mother 
isn’t looking, in a despairing effort to avert Fate. 

“How casual the English are about sex!” 
Signor Vitaliano Brancati might say, after read- 
ing Mr. Atkinson. His own J] Bell’ Antonio, 
translated under the catch-penny title Antonio, 
the Great Lover, is morosely and tragically 
not about sex; no. Italian 


would use such a_ biological word—about 


Lo-o-ove. Antonio is ravishingly beautiful. The~ 


girls cannot pray in church when Antonio is 
near. His reputation as a Don Juan surpasses 
that of any other Sicilian. And it is—alas, poor 


Antonio !—undesérved. If the terrified mothers _ 


of Catania had only known it he has as much 
hope of posterity as a mule. I find it hard to 


~Jaugh at poor Antonio, but when the secret 


is out, the rage and fury, and despair and shame 
of his lusty old father is magnificent comedy. 
Signor Alfio is a great creation, and when the 
old boy starts to assert his own quondam 
prowess, points to this bastard and to that, 
weeps, rants, piles, we do not doubt, lies upon 
lies, we are in the best tradition of Latin farce. 

But there is more to JJ Bell’Antonio than 
this major theme. It is a vivid picture of life 
in Catania, a satirical picture of Fascist Italy, 
a brutal comment on war. One wishes that Bran- 
cati had been to more pains to shape his novel. 
Gautier used to love to quote Flaubert: ‘ The 
idea is born of the form’, and whether form 
comes that way or the other way about, one 
cannot help feeling all the time that what is 
missing here is the ‘idea’. Antonio’s impotence, 
fascism and war do not merge as a theme. 
Catania’s fate cannot be centred on so pathetic- 
ally comic a subject. We may here, once again, 
be witnessing the old Italian lack of intelligence, 
their mugginess, softness and indecision. So 
many Italian messages vanish like the ripples of 
a swallow’s wings on water—precious and dear 
messages, one always feels, but so evanescent that 
one has little chance to consider the matter 
seriously. Not every French message is intelligent 
—far from it: but it is at least always intelli- 
gible. The English do not often send out mes- 
sages: or not much more than smoke-signals 
from a puffing pipe, meaning little more than a 
philosophic, ‘ Perhaps! ’ But if Brancati’s novel 
is loosely composed there is this to be said in 
excuse: the subject being rampageous one must 
expect a picaresque sprawl. ; 

Let us leave the pawed wrappers of the 
Lending Library and consider a novel which 
is likely to have a select public: André Malraux’s 
The Walnut Trees of Altenburg. Colleagues 
whose opinions I usually respect have admired 
it so much that I have come to the conclusion 
that it must be one of the most successful bluffs 
in contemporary fiction. To me it is a stuffed- 
shirt and a prolonged bore. It is prefaced by a 
most conceited ‘ Note’ in which Monsieur Mal- 
raux tells us that it is a fragment of an unfinished 
novel, and that its form ‘ will no doubt be radi- 
cally changed” when the novel is completed. 


It would need to be. ‘As it stands it falls into 
five barely-connected sections: a prologue show- 
ing the Berger son captured by the Germans in 
the last war; a long flash-back section about the 
Berger father’s activities in pre-1914 Turkey 
which reads like notes mugged up from history 
books; a longer section presenting a conclave of 
intellectuals in Uncle Walter’s house at Alten- 
burg, also pre-1914, boring, whether satirical or 
profound; a vivid, oppressive description of the 
horrors of a gas-attack in 1914-18; and a brief 
return to the last war in which the Berger son 
takes part in a tank attack. 

The fragment seems to me to be composed 
of fragments, and the thought a splintering of 
thoughts. As we know well from those un- 
forgettable novels of the Chinese revolution, La 
Condition Humaine and Les Conquérants (and 
I have a particular affection for La Voie Royale), 
Malraux is a powerful writer with one basic 
weakness: he is always thinking and talking 
about Man but he is always _fissurating 
his men by a form of mystical analysis. 
I doubt if the central ‘intellectual’ section 
here is intended as satire. It reminded me 
of those famous Decades which de Jardin used 
to hold at Potigny—Berdyaev describes them 
in Dream and Reality—in an old Bernardine 
monastery with a Gothic dining-hall and a vast 
library attended by such men as Leon Brun- 
schwicg, André Gide, Charles du Bos, Léon 
Blum and hosts of intellectuals!of whom I know 
little more than the names. ‘I was struck’, says 
Berdyaev of these symposiums, ‘ by the tendency 
to skate; in a brilliant literary or conversational 
fashion round anything that could be called a 
real problem, and when a real one was too 
important to be avoided it was served up in a 
predigested form’. So I found that all this here 
about ‘ What is Man?’ is clever French blether, 
but still blether. And Malraux’s mysticism in 
this book strikes me as phoney through and 
through. His characters do not survive that gas- 
attack. There is not a man in the whole book 
whose back one could slap, who does not seem 
to act in a dream, whose personality is one- 
tenth as solid as any of the poor, babbling mum- 
mers of Mr. Atkinson’s frolic about rep. actors. 
I am afraid my colleagues who have admired 
this book have been taken in badly. 

I would like to end with a happy recom- 
mendation: Miss Ivy Compton-Burnett’s 
twenty-seven-year-old Pastors and Masters, now 
re-issued by Gollancz, at 8s. 6d. It is said to be 
the book that made her reputation, and for its 
brevity and its characteristic humour it will serve 
as an excellent introduction to her work. Any 
reader who has not yet had the exquisite pleasure 
of becoming acquainted with Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s novels should experiment with it. The 
secret of full appreciation is to read it aloud. 

SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
New novels are reviewed by a number of critics 
in turn. On May 15 Mr. Arthur Calder-Marshall 
takes over from Mr. Sean O’Faolain. 
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Weekly eenienle on B.B.C. programmes by independent eaaiBaiors 


TELEVISION 
Political Views 


THERE HAS BEEN NO more sensible programme 
innovation in recent months than ‘Public 
Enquiry’. A Manchester audience heard a trio 
of members of parliament, including an ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘ 
discussing the textiles crisis. 
Volunteer spokesmen then rose 
up in the body of the hall and, 
with microphone aid from 
self-effacing B.B.C. young 
men, proclaimed their views 
in return. It was more 
liberally instructive than ‘In 
the News’ has managed to be 
for some time, as lively as 
sound, radio’s popular ‘ Any 
Questions?’ and as dignified 

‘Town Forum’. The com- 
bination gave us some very 
good television and made us 
wish for more. The platform 
speakers were well on their 
marks, and Hugh Gaitskell’s 
bonhomie . was a foil to 
Donald Kaberry’s _ beetle- 
browed  sonorities, leaving 
Joseph Grimond, a Liberal 
voice, to perform in the 
middle register. Not all the 
three-minute speeches from 
the floor showed competent 
thinking, and there was the 
usual pathetic exhibition of 
the artisan-type man with pre- 
judices that made him splutter 
and crackle like a_ bonfire 
whose flames warm nobody 
but himself. There were other 
speakers, also with local. voices, who made 
effective use of their opportunity to impress us 
with facts relevant to the argument. ‘ Public 
Enquiry’ may become a most potent medium 
of on-the-spot enlightenment in discussions of 
national issues. It got off to a promising start. 

‘In the News’ last Friday night set out to 
explain the peccant humours of parliament and 


College 


‘Public Enquiry’, 
(left to right) Joseph Grimond, M.P., John Nicholson, Principal of the University 
of Hull 


ended by reflecting them. The result was like 
an abscess discharge, an unpleasant reminder of 
present political morbidities. This programme 
had better go into recess. It has caught the 
infection of irresponsibility. The grim historian, 
A. J. P. Taylor, made his latest appearance in it 
an occasion for informing us that ‘ this country 


< 


televised from Manchester on April 17: on 


(chairman), the Rt. Hon. Hugh Gaitskell, 
Kaberry, M.P. 


is probably the most old-fashioned and the most 
outdated in the world today’. Barbara Castle, 
M.P., used hers to make the statement that the 
Budget has thrown ‘thousands of teachers into 
unemployment’. A letter from the Ministry of 
Education informs ‘us that it is not true. A 
year’s faithful viewing of ‘In the News’ has 
formed the conviction that only one reputation 


the platform are 


M.P.y 


= e 

has been made by this programme, W. J. 
Brown’s. Much too uncomfortably often it has 
stirred reminiscence of Macaulay’s definition of 
the Restoration politicians who regarded politics 
not as a science dedicated to the welfare of 
men, ‘but as an exciting game of mixed chance 
and skill’. That impression has not been dis- 
placed by the sincerity of 
some of the party advocates 
who have faced each other 
across the ‘ In the News’ table. 
Technical limitations which 
proscribe the simultaneous 
screening of all the participants 
in a. discussion programme 
except at a distance continue 
to expose viewers to the 
nuisance of the fidgety 
camera. ‘In the News’ has 
suffered more than most pro- 
grammes. ‘Shakespeare and 
Television’ suffered too. This 
was the programme, chaired 
by Henry Sherek, in which 
Ivor Brown, Margaret John- 
ston, and George More 
O’Ferrall talked about the 
service rendered by television 
to the Shakespearean drama, 
with Ivor Brown in vigorous 
dissent: his verdict, ‘ Shake- 
speare for the lazy’.. His is a 
firmly rooted personality one 
would like to meet again and 
that not simply because he 
has something to say and 
makes no bones about saying 
it. The programme received 
and Donald the tedious family album 
treatment, that effect of pages 

being aimlessly ‘turned back 

and forth by a neurotic aunt. Aimless is the 
word, for what was the camera looking for, 
anyhow? There is need here for experiment. 
When the cameras went to spend their half- 
hour at Holly Hill Farm in Middlesex they 
quickly established their mastery of the material, 
which consisted of topical doings on the land 
in April. The result was a succession of honest, 


“Spring at Holly Hill Farm’, with Barrie Edgar (left) and W. G. Fountain 


Scene from ‘ The Rising Twenties ’—No, 2. ‘ The Call Up’, on April 25 
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_ unexciting pictures, and it is to be hoped that 
urban viewers were subdued into a sympathetic 
awareness of the farmer’s role not merely as 
a producer for current needs but as a preserver 
of more lasting values. ‘ He who finds fault with 
rusticity is himself a rustic’, It might have 
been unkind to have flung that remark of 
Caesar’s-on to our screens as our last glimpse 
of Holly Hill Farm was faded out. On the 
other hand, it might have had a salutary effect 
on some watching minds. 

Parents can ring up the Army of today to 
find out if their sons are all right. Making this 
point was not the whole inspiration and purpose 
of ‘The Rising Twenties’ No. 2, dealing with 
the call-up of new recruits for national service 

training. Once having been—made, the point 
fastened itself tenaciously on one’s Consciousness 
and impelled intrusive thoughts of its likely 
effect on long gone generations of soldiers. Caryl 
Doncaster, the producer, achieved a soundly 
convincing result. For this James Bould earned 
some of the credit with his set designing. An 
enheartening competence was shown on all sides 
of this programme, which did not go too far 
out of its way to stress the humanitarian aspects 
of the basically relentless army machine. 

The Queen’s birthday film consisted, as one 
feared it would, of the usual assortment of fast- 
moving newsreel shots linked by a stereotyped 
commentary. One had hoped, all over again, 
for a more-considerate treatment, having depth 


as well as length. The royal family group shots ~ 


were delightfully intimate. 
‘ REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
Attention Please ! 


WITH ONE THING AND ANOTHER, Oedipus 
blinded, Strindberg’s Captain tossing the lamp 
at his wife, Shaw’s people enmeshed in that 
endless debate in the Norman kitchen, and some- 
thing portentous happening among Adam’s 
breed, we can hardly say that it has been a week 
for any casual listener, the flick-it-on type. I 
found ‘ Oedipus Rex’ (Third) the most exciting 
production, though an occasional operatic chorus 
jarred. Greek tragedy, in the modern theatre, 
looks uncomfortable: there have been superb 
personal achievements, but the conventions, the 
formalism, trouble us. On the air we can sum- 
mon for ourselves the sun and the marble and 
the occasion that should be larger than life. And 
- there is no need for the squeamish to turn their 
heads from the sight of Oedipus in ultimate 
grief as they do from, say, Gloucester at the 
end of the seventh scene of the third act of 
“King Lear’. 

The broadcast revival ‘had unflinching no- 
bility..Godfrey Tearle, as the haunted king, and 
Fay Compton as Jocasta, were always on the 
height. Among so many charged voices, so many 
full-pealing organ-notes, so much awe and 
wonder, it was pleasant suddenly to get the 
human, matter-of-fact messenger from Corinth 
with, the tones of James Dale. If one wished 
now and again for more verbal splendour, the 


translation by Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitz-. 


. gerald was strong and speakable: it avoided such 
a mouthful as ‘divine prognosticators’. Ray- 
mond Raikes, who produced, allowed us after- 
‘wards to hear extracts from the Greek text. 

I was less moved by Strindberg’s ‘ The Father’ 
(Home), though Robert Harris, of all speakers, 
should have persuaded me, and E. A. Harding’s 
production sent the play forward with assur- 
ance and kept the sense of conflict. Mr. Harris 
passed gallantly through the approach to mad- 
ness andthe strait-jacket terrors. Strindberg, 
who said once that he ‘found the “ joy of life” 

in the powerful, terrible struggles of life’, here 
enjoys himself more than his listeners. Still, the 

_ black power of the piece is undeniable: it is 
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Swedish drill for the mind and the emotions. 
Kathleen Michael’s sharp voice as Laura was, 
rightly, a blade twisting in the wound, and Mr. 
Harris fought to the last. Inevitably, the throw- 
ing of the lamp must go for nothing on the air. 
(‘Any husband who is in the mood, one of 
these nights, for tossing a lighted lamp at his 
wife’, wrote a critic some years ago, ‘should 
examine Mr. X’s technique, his footwork, and 
nice easy swing ’.) 

St. John Ervine, speaking before the disquisi- 
tory play, the debate-in-uniform, ‘ Getting 
Married’ (Third), called it ‘almost a Fabian 
brawl’. He agreed, too, that Mrs. George was 
the strangest figure in Shavian drama. There 
is not much to add. The speakers seemed to 
relish their argument, and that was fortunate: 
we had to accept them for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, from the Mayoress to a 
General who believes, oddly, that all the con- 
versation in the world is exhausted. It was no 
one’s fault except the author’s that this latest 
addition to the Shaw series appeared to last 
-much more than a couple of hours. Even so, 
during an uncommonly verbose and dragging 
“The Pageant of Cain’ (Third), thoughts were 
longingly with Shaw. During ‘ Home at Eight’ 
(Home) I thought of nobody except Hermione 
Gingold. The programme has still to grow; but 
while Miss Gingold, malice-in-wonderland, 
drawls through it (‘Well chosen, son! ’), we 
can always switch on with hope. No actress 
can find so many syllables in a monosyllable; 
few can so disguise a moderate script. It is a 
good plan to bring R.A.D.A. students forward; 
further extracts may be more helpful than the 
shaving scene from ‘Victoria Regina’ which 
has grown tiresome. 

“His Excellency’ (Home), play by Dorothy 
and Campbell Christie in which the ex-docker- 
into-Governor startles the isle of Salva, can lag 
on the air. Its dialogue, apt in the theatre, thins 
surprisingly without visual aid. Norman Shelley, 
at any time, can be a charge of H.E. With 
Annabel Maule as his daughter, he served most 
loyally an efficient production (by Ayton 
Whitaker) that, though we offered to it all our 
well-trained attention, never quite came off in 
the mind. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
5 Out and About 


THE ‘ SPOKEN WORD’ MAY BE SAID to take you 
out of yourself. South Africa, Turkey, the 
Brazilian jungle haunted by Indian tribes, 
Mount Parnassus formerly frequented by Apollo 
and the Muses, and Barbados—I was personally 
and forcibly conducted to all of them in the 
course of last week. It was Julian Duguid who, 
as ‘ Special Correspondent ’ on the Home Service, 
gave the first of five talks called ‘ Eight Weeks 
in South Africa’. This talk, called ‘ Europeans 
Only’, told of the disheartening lot of non- 
Europeans in that Dominion. It was a painful 
revelation, at least to people like me who give 
no more than-a cursory glance to their daily 
newspapers. Jobs go by colour in South Africa, 
he told us, and skilled jobs € reserved for 
Europeans, despite the fact that skilled labour is 
badly needed and there is a vast supply of 
potential skilled labour among the coloured 
people. 

Mr. Duguid got in touch with Mr. Alonzo, a 
man of mixed descent. They talked and walked 
about Cape Town, but they couldn’t pursue 
their conversation on a park bench because the 
benches were labelled ‘ For Europeans Only’ and 
‘For Non-Europeans’; nor could Mr. Duguid 
invite his companion into his hotel for a drink 
because he would be told by the landlord that his 
companion was ‘not’ welcomed’. He gave a 
number of typical examples of this deplorable 
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state of things. Mr. Duguid is an excellent 
broadcaster: he has a sharp eye not only for 
essentials, but—more important still for us who 
want to see, as well as hear, what he has to tell 
us—for inessentials, namely those little details of 
local colour which enable us to visualise his im- 
pressions. ; 

Turkey is nowadays a land open to visitors. 
You may get into a car, it appears, at Istambul 
and drive to Trebizond. Last summer Seton 
Lloyd, Director of the British Institute— of 
Archaeology at Ankara; went with an Anglo- 
Turkish party to examine one of the temples of 
the moon-god Sin at Harran in Mesopotamia, 
and he gave a fascinating account, which ap- 
peared in THE LISTENER last week, of their dis- 
coveries. The moon-god, he told us, was 


-worshipped at Harran at late as the twelfth cen- 


tury A.D., and as early as 3,000 years before 
that by the Sumerians. 

Francis Huxley made what must have been 
a much more uncomfortable journey, not in pur- 
suit of an extinct deity, but on a four months’ 
visit to a tribe of Indians in the Brazilian jungle. 
“A Game of Hide and Seek’ was the first of 
three talks on his experiences and in it he de- 
scribed some of the anthropologist’s difficulties 
in reaching a just appreciation of the ways of 
thought of a primitive people and of the true 
reasons for their customs and habits of life. 
Earlier anthropologists had a simpler task: they 
assumed their own standards to be universally 
applicable and simply judged others by them- 
selves, with results that were usually a travesty 
of the truth. But the anthropologist of today 
must do his best to observe with an eye and 
mind unprejudiced by his own ethical and social 
preoccupations—a duty which fesults, one 
would think, not only in startling discoveries 
about the objects of his study, but, equally, about 
himself and his fellow Europeans. 

The celebrations of St. George’s Day in a 
village on Mount Parnassus, with an interesting 
running commentary by Amice Calverley, 
turned out to consist largely of music. It left 
me with the impression that country folk in 
Greece today combine a passionate love of song 
with a total inability to sing. All the same I 
would dearly love to climb the slopes of Par- 
nassus, preferably on some less vocal occasion, 
and I would like, too, to visit ‘Barbados Today ’ 
after hearing Aubrey Douglas-Smith’s account 
of the island and its people and the scarlet- 
flowering trees, humming-birds and flying fish. 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
‘On Airy Pinions ’ 
“"TANNHAUSER’ MIGHT CLAIM at one time to be 
the most popular of Wagner’s operas. But for 
many years now it has been out of currency in 
England. A certain stuffiness in the atmosphere 
—those curtains of darkness which part to reveal 
the star of eve are of such plushy texture—the 
sanctimoniousness of the story, and certain gross 
touches of bad taste had seemed to place it 
among the bores—an important bore, no doubt, 
but important bores are the worst, for they 
cannot be just ignored. 
Nothing does such a work so much good as 
a long rest, after which revival must be first- 
rate. And first-rate last week’s performance was. 
The old piece came up as fresh as paint, because 
everyone, especially the orchestra, played and 
sang as though they believed in every note of 
it. With its medieval setting, its rival women 
cast in the primitive form of Love Sacred and 
Profane, its religious episodes -and_ spectacular 
scenes, what a fine specimen of romantic grand 
opera it is! Wagner could not manage a con- 
certed finale with the sure mastery of his great 
contemporary south of the Alps. His vocal writ- 
ing was often gawky. But in all else there is 
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Have you tried raw 
cod sandwiches garn- 
ished with a bouquet of 
shredded turnip ? 

Serve on a bed of 
toasted red cabbage if 
you want HIS eyes to 
light up. 


RRA 


For (B) the belt is extended 


TEEN-AGE TONIC 


| Le mé be your Unele 


A SPLIT-SECOND SERMON BY DR. PRESCHWEPT 


From the thousands of letters 
you have written let me pick 
one. A simple question. “Why 
must Irelax?” Relaxingis being. 


within out, never from without 
in. Muscle by muscle. Arms—and 


remember the bones. LET 
YOUR TEETH RELAX. 


Is knowing. Is hving. Let the 
impetus of relaxation come from 
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AN OLD BULB 

We have in our home 
a 1900 electric bulb still 
working. On it is a picture 
of the Archduke Otto 
wearing a sailor suit. 
Would not gayer, painted 
bulbs help to brighten 
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our drab world of queues 
and form-filling ? 
( Evadne_ Schwepperfield 
WORTH FOURPENCE 

I have just come by a 
copy of Pilgrim’s Progress 
marked with the date 1883. 
The price seems to have 
been 4d. What is its value 


now? 
(Address not supplied) 


Written by Stephen Potter. Drawn by Lewitt-Him 
sTs THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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FOR OLD 


Schweppes Appeal 


THROUGH SIMPLE EXERCISES 


# For nose and ears, this is POST’S Bi-manual: With 
right hand rotate nose anti-clockwise; with left 
pull out each ear in rhythmic countermotion, allow- 
© ing it to spring back as nose reaches upwards position, 
= so that the two blood supplies may interact. 


GARDEN HINTS 


‘Marquess of 
Schwepstow’ 


For those of us who are carrot- 
minded, £. WILT, Post's carrot 
expert, reminds us of points to 
look for. : 

Note, in “ Marquess’”’, the high 
shouldering, absence of “ waist”, 
and abrupt taper. ; 


Top or “ pennant”’ 
Shoulder 
Underwing 

Waist 

Tip or “low-point”’ 
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plenty of imagination to keep the work alive and 
to compensate for some stretches of dull music 
and lapses like the horrible sound of the most 
famous tune in the opera played fortissimo by 
the brass. 4 

We were fortunate in having in the part of 
Wolfram, which can so easily become tedious 
and smug, a singer of quite exceptional distinc- 
tion. Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau has made a great 
reputation as a singer of Lieder. Here he showed 
himself a dramatic interpreter of outstanding 
quality. His diction, his phrasing and the colour- 
ing of his voice were’such as one always hopes 
for, but seldom hears. Such a singer can give 
freshness and life even to so mouldy a chestnut 
as the Romance in Act III. The star of eve 
shone out with the pure and beautiful radiance 
imagined by Wagner. 

The rest of the cast showed a similar vitality 


‘Love in a Village’ will be broadcast 


HE fashion for ballad opera which 
became such popular entertainment in 
the eighteenth century can be traced 
back to the overwhelming success of 
“The Beggar’s Opera’ which appeared in 1728. 
Well-known tunes were set to new words and 
introduced appropriately into comedies, which 
in themselves were often witty and amusing. 
These tunes were most frequently national songs 
which everybody knew; but not always, for we 
_find songs from Italian composers liberally 
sprinkled throughout the ballad operas and 
Handel too was adapted to suit the purpose. 
The vogue for this sort of thing was at its 
height in the seventeen-thirties, when Henry 
Fielding supplied many librettos, among which 
was ‘The Mock Doctor’, an adaptation of 
Moliére’s ‘Le Médecin Malgré Lui’. 
After this the taste for ethese productions 
declined somewhat, until, in the second half 


of the century, Arne, and later, Dibdin gave 


it fresh impetus. This was largely helped by the 
skill of Isaac Bickerstaffe, who supplied amusing, 
well-contrived little plots and exceedingly 
humorous words. His best known librettos are 
‘Thomas and Sally’, ‘Love in a Village’, 
‘Lionel and Clarissa’, ‘ The Maid of the Mill’. 

Comic opera and ballad opera are so closely 
related, the only difference being that in the 
former the music is original and in the latter 
mostly borrowed, that in considering Arne’s 
contribution the two must be taken together. 
*Love*in a Village’ was, in fact, Arne’s only 
ballad opera of any importance. The music of 
the other operettas was all his own, and in the 
case of ‘The Guardian Outwitted’ the words 
were also his. 

Arne was associated for many years with 
David Garrick in the management of Drury 
Lane. They quarrelled eventually, but it was 
this association that brought forth all the well- 
known songs that Arne set to Shakespeare’s 
words, which established his reputation as the 
foremost composer for the theatre. In addition 
to the Shakespeare songs some charming music 
is to be found among Arne’s gay little operas, 
but to those of us acquainted with his early 
masques, the splendid oratorio ‘ Judith’, and the 
newly-discovered Mass, it must always be a 
matter of regret that he spent so much time 
composing elegant trifles for the theatre and 
public gardens. These, if suitably performed,= 
might still have power to charm us for an even- 
ing, but there is nothing memorable about them, 
and it is with surprise and delight that we come 
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‘of approach, even if their singing was not all 


on the same level of excellence. The Elisabeth 
of Marianne Schech and, after an unsteady be- 
ginning, Bernd Aldenhoff’s Tannhauser would 
have done credit to any performance, while the 
Cologne Orchestra played superbly under 
Richard Kraus—a new name to me and evi- 
dently one that will become familiar. Apart 
from a bad patch ending in a break, the record- 
ing was excellent. 

Julius Harrison’s Mass in C, which was given 
two performances under Sir Malcolm Sargent, 


_ is a remarkable achievement on a grand scale. 


Without any novelty of idiom or adventitious 
aids, the composer has set the liturgy to music 
which is always fresh. That it is a memorial to 
his own daughter has given it a special character, 
so that he might echo Beethoven’s ‘ von Herzen 
—mid6ge es zu Herzen gehen’, while at the same 
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time, perhaps, keeping it on too uniform a level 
so that one had the impression that it lacked 
variety to balance its length. 

Later in the week Sir Malcolm and the B.B.C. 
Orchestra accompanied Szymon Goldberg in a 
performance of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
which was, so far as the soloist was concerned, 
a sorry exhibition. I only mention it, because 
one expects in the Third Programme that a 
familiar masterpiece of this calibre will be given 
a performance worthy of its greatness. A wiry 
tone, a lack of sensitiveness in the phrasing— 
the reprise after the cadenza in the first move- 
ment was wholly lacking in simplicity and 
tenderness—the utterly tasteless cadenza itself, 
and the general slovenliness of the rhythms com- 
bined to destroy any pleasure one might have 
taken in the soloist’s technical dexterity. 

DYNELEY HUSSEY 


Arne’s ‘Love in a Village’ 


at 8.0 p.m. on Friday, May 9, and 6.20 p.m. on Monday, May 12 (both Third) 


upon the enchanting ‘ Fairy Prince’ of 1771, a 
work of real genius, comparable to ‘Comus’ 
and ‘ Alfred ’. 

* Love in a Village’ was brought out at Covent 
Garden in 1762, and about this delightful work 
there need be no regrets at all. It is a full- 
length play with music. Bickerstaffe wrote an 
excellent ‘ book’ adapted from an earlier, obscure 
work, ‘ The Village Opera’; much of the music 
is original Arne, and, though light and quite 
unpretentious, is of very high quality. Eminent 
foreign composers laid under contribution in- 
clude Galuppi, Geminiani and Paradies, and 
Handel has been filched from in two instances, 
for ‘ Ask if yon damask rose’ from ‘ Susanna’, 
and that exquisite fragment of ‘L’Allegro’, 
‘Let us wander not unseen’, both appear in 
unfamiliar guise. The part of the heroine, 
Rosetta, was sung by Arne’s famous pupil, 
Charlotte Brent, who, the year before, had taken 
London ‘by storm in ‘ Artaxerxes’. Squire 
Hawthorn was played by Beard, Handel’s cele- 
brated tenor of the oratorios, who in this part 
appeared on the stage accompanied by his own 
dog. : 

The story, typical of its period, tells of two 
young persons of high degree, who, rather than 
marry in accordance with their fathers’ designs, 
have run away from home and taken situations 
at the same house, young Meadows as gardener, 
and Rosetta as maid. Without knowing each 
other they fall in love, but both try to combat 


an emotion which they feel can only lead to a - 


degrading mésalliance. All is put right by the 
arrival of Sir William Meadows, who discovers 
them, and informs them that their union was 
exactly. what their fathers had arranged. A 
second pair of lovers who have planned an 
elopement sre caught by Lucinda’s maiden aunt. 
She exposes them to her brother, an obstinate 
old roué, who, on the principle that anything 
his sister says must necessarily be wrong, does 
not believe her accusation. Lucinda and her 
Eustace are also united through the good offices 
of Sir William Meadows. 

These are a set of characters that :nove 
through most of the comedies of their time, and 
they say and do all the things we should expect 
of them. But they say them very amusingly, 
and each character has its peculiar individuality 
and charm, and comes alive on the stage. The 
words of the songs have point and humour, 
and, as is ever the way with Bickerstaffe, style. 
The best in this sort is probably Lucinda’s 
admonishment of her infuriated Aunt Debcrah: 


Believe me, dear Aunt 
Should you rave thus and rant 
You’ll never a lover persuade; 
The men will all fly 
And leave you to die 
(Oh! terrible chance!) an old maid. 
How happy the lass 
Must she come to the pass 
Who ancient virginity ’scapes; 
*Twere better on earth 
Have five brats at a birth 
Than in hell be a leader of apes. 

Not for nothing was Arne the brother of the 
greatest actress of her day. He had a strong 
dramatic sense and a feeling for words, and 
made the most of the opportunities afforded by 
Bickerstaffe. Each song is a little gem of humour 
or delicate sentiment exactly suited to the text, 
All the best songs are original, and so much 
of the music is his that this opera may fairly 
be included among his works. We may look far 
before we find a more appealing air than 
Rosetta’s ‘Gentle youth’ or a more melting 
love duet than the final ‘AH I wish’. In 
Rosetta’s early song ‘My heart’s my own’, the 
passage of even quavers, adorned as they are 
with trills, awakes our interest at the outset, 
and the brilliant coloratura aria ‘ The traveller 
benighted ’ is a fine performance which reminds 
us that the composer and singer of ‘ The soldier 


tired’ were still working together. The duet, . 


“Begone, I agree’ is a lovers’ quarrel expressed 
im Handelian fashion; lastly there is the trio 
“Well, come, let us here’. This is surely the 
supreme moment of the whole little opera. The 
lovely tune, the arrangement of the voices, and 
the graceful swing of the accompaniment are not 
only delicious music but perfect ‘ theatre’, and 
just the thing to bring down the curtain of the 
Second Act to spontaneous applause. Not much 
need be said of the borrowings. The best is 
probably young Meadows’ soulful ‘Oh! had I 
been by fate decreed ’, to a tune by Howard. 
There have been three revivals of ‘ Love in a 
Village’ during this century. The first of these 
was an amateur production directed by Mrs. 
J. T. Grein and Mr. Alfred Reynolds at the 
Century Theatre in 1923. The singing and act- 
ing were of very high order, and even ‘ The 
traveller benighted * was sung with consummate 
agility. Clearly there was still tremendous life 
in this opera, and it was felt by some that if its 
author and composer had collaborated in a 
series of such works, a higher class of light 
entertainment would have resulted than that 
achieved by any subsequent partnership. 
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All 4 cities for £18. 18.0 


Do you sometimes travel round in circles? Then 


plan your next trip to take advantage of the 
new special KLM Circle-Trip Fares, which 
enable you to travel LONDON—AMSTERDAM— 
BRUSSELS—PARIS—LONDON for only 
£18. 18. 0 or LONDON—AMSTERDAM— 
BRUSSELS—LONDON for only £16. 
There’s just one condition, 
you must complete the round- 


trip within 23 days. 
r 


Reservations from all Air Travel 
ROYAL DUTCH Agents or KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, 202/4 Sloane Street, 
lL MANES : London, S.W.1. Tel. :; SLO 3488 
and at Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Dublin. 
Mn 


Picase do not tease! 


Those curious discs of Three Nuns do not need teasing — ! 3%. ° 


except, perhaps, the few at the top of the pipe bowl. Each 
disc is a complete blend in itself. Each smokes so slowly 
that a pipeful of Three Nuns is a delightfully 
prolonged performance. 


dunt tree Nuns 


ORIGINAL BLEND + EMPIRE BLEND 
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The Blenheim Coach at the Star Hotel, Oxford 


TAGE coaches are said to have begun about 1640, 

and in 1667 a coach is mentioned as plying between 
London and Oxford, performing the 54 miles in two days, 
with a halt for the night at Beaconsfield. 


Banking facilities were few in those days, but with the 
improvement in transport came the spread of the banking 
-habit. Today the possession of a banking account from 
which payments by cheque may be made is an indispensable 
aid to the systematic management of one’s financial affairs. 

Martins Bank has nearly 600 branches, at which the 
managers will be glad to give information about the services 
ready for your use. : 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 
LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 
68, Lombard Street, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 2 
TOTAL ASSETS (AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1951) 
£347,336,244 


How long shall | 
have to wait for 
an AB FIRE? 


Ge 
Well, madam, if I may give youa tip, _ }$ 


I should order rightaway. You will then have it in 
time to put in when you have finished with fires. 
Too many people delay until Autumn, when 
there is always a waiting list. I’ve sold hundreds 
of A.B. Fires through recommendation because 


I won’t put my customers 


off with second best conde 


but do place your order rightaway... 


Thank you, madam. 


The Open fire which need never go out. , 
Burns all fuels including coal dust. Burns less 
fuel than ordinary grates. Makes the most of the 
indifferent fuels we get these days. Makes. sure 
of a comfortable room to come down to every 
morning. Provides constant hot water if fire- 
place fitted with back boiler. Seven wipe-clean 
colours to choose from. Prices from £4. 14.0. 


ANS Gog 


Write today for illustrated leaflet and name of your nearest distributor. 


FEDERATED SALES LIMITED, (Dept. M3) 4, STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.| 
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Broadcast Suggestions for the 


KIPPER OMELETTE 


HAVE YOU EVER tried a kipper omelette? You 
soak the kipper in boiling water for a few 
minutes, then remove the skin and bones, chop- 
ping the flesh and just heating it in a nut of 
butter. Make the omelette in the usual way, and 
while still creamy add the fish. Fold over and 


serve at once. This mixture can also be added . 


to scrambled eggs. 
ANN. HARDY 


_FURBISHING WALLPAPER 


Go over the wallpaper with a clean hand-broom 
to remove dust. Then take a hunk of bread, cut 
off the crusts, and go all over the paper with it, 
rubbing gently with a circular motion. That will 
“not only remove more dirt but it will freshen 
the colours. As the surface of the bread gets 
dirty, just cut off a thin slice. 

For dirty marks that are not greasy the best 
thing to use is an ordinary pencil rubber, and 
I like those soft, cheesey ones that artists and 
‘draughtsmen use. Greasy marks are, of course, 
a-different matter. Much depends on how old 
the marks are, and much, too, on the type of 
wallpaper. An old mark on a porous paper is 
often hopeless. Here are two things to try: a 
double thickness of blotting paper placed over 


the mark and a warm iron held to it, or a paste . 


of powdered chalk or fuller’s earth and water. 
When using the paste, cover the mark and leave 
it for a few hours, then brush off. 

Failing everything, you can patch the place 
if you have a little of the wallpaper stowed away 
in a cupboard. The trouble here is that often 
the piece of fresh new paper sticks out like a 
sore thumb and is more obvious than the dirty 
mark was. However, here is a tip about patching 
if you are going to tackle it. Do not cut the 

~ patch to size with scissors and then just stick 


it on. Make it a good bit bigger than it need be 
and then paste the centre of it only and stick it 
on the wall. Let the paste set and then gently 
tear away the edges. The thin, irregular, torn 
edges will be much less conspicuous than the 
hard line of a cut edge. You can put a white 
paper patch on the ceiling in the same way and 
it will not be noticed from floor level. 

Now let us suppose that the paper is badly 
marked all round the lower three feet or so of 
the walls, while the rest is still good—a sure 
sign of ‘ toddler trouble’. The thing to do here 
is to buy a roll or two of paper that will ‘ go’ 


_ with the original, and put on a dado all round 


the bottom of the walls about two feet six inches 
to three feet up. Then cover the joint between 
the new and the old paper with a narrow paper 
border. Another way—and an easier one—is to 
Gistemaper the dado on top of the paper. 

W. P. MATTHEW 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MEALS 


My first suggestion is pancakes with a fish 
stuffing, Iaid in a shallow fireproof dish and 
covered with a thin cheese sauce, and the top 
browned under the grill or in the oven. I would 
serve saute potatoes and leeks with this dish and 
finish up with a prune mould. 

Next, a suggestion for using either fat belly 
of pork or breast of lamb. Chop up the meat into 
fair-sized pieces and put it into a baking dish 
with chopped potatoes, onions and apples. Add 
salt and pepper and about half a teacupful of 
water. Bake it in the oven until the top is brown 
and the potatoes crisp. I would have purple 
sprouting broccoli with this and perhaps some 
quince jelly, and follow it with a cold chocolate 
rice pudding. 

Lastly, a vegetable stew with a suet pastry top 
cooked slowly in a saucepan with the lid on. 
This, I think, could be accompanied by a puree 


SiR LEONARD WOOLLEY (page 707): 
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Housewife 


of haricot beans and spring cabbage. Afterwards, 
I suggest a Jamaican cream made with a pint 
of warmed milk, a dessertspoonful of black 
treacle and some gelatine to make it set a little. 
PRIMROSE HUBBARD 


Notes on Contributors 


JULIAN DuGuIp (page 697): explorer and writer; 
has recently returned from a two months’ 
tour in South Africa for the B.B.C. 

E. H. Carr, C.B.E. (page 698): Assistant Adviser 
on League of Nations Affairs (Foreign Office), 
1930-33; Wilson Professor of International 
Politics, University College of Wales, Aber- 
ystwyth, 1936-47; assistant editor of The 
Times, 1941-46; author of The Twenty Years’ 
Crists—1919-1939, The Bolshevik Revolution 
—1917-1923 (in progress), etc. 

Rev. DonaLp H. Mason (page 703): Methodist 
missionary serving in the Church of South 
India; has lived in South India since 1945, 
working in many districts of Mysore State, 
where he has been Superintendent of a board- 
ing and industrial school for boys and of a 
mission hospital , 

EpGAR WIND (page 705): art historian, now 
lecturing at Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts; formerly Professor of Art 
History, Chicago University 

archaeo- 
logist; first began excavations in the Near East 
in 1907; conducted British Museum excava- 
tions at Carchemish, 1912-14, and further 
excavations in 1919; author of Digging Up 
the Past, Ur of the Chaldees, Carchemish 
(published by the British Museum), ete. 

Eric WEIL (page 710): author, and Professor 
of Philosophy at the Sorbonne 


Crossword No. 1,148. 


Both Worlds (1148=ARD). 


By Abdul 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 


value 30s., 


21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, May 8 
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“Across clues are all mathematical and in the ae of 26 
A=1, B=2...AZ=26 etc.). Down clues are normal 
but all the answers except Nos. 3, 5, 8, 25. and 30, are 
scrambled, 


CLUES—ACROSS 

1 and 12, areas of two triangles of which the smallest sides 
are the prime factors of (52 — FF) and the largest sides 
(30 — 40 —HZ) and 26 respectively; 20 and (37 + 19 X X), 
are prime Be of (B to the tig of 40) less A; 
(22)2 = (58 S)? "(3k & LL); — Y = itself reversed; 
(842 = 19 X ve rev. 19°%)2 ee 40 A=sum of the 
four unchecked letters: 51 = side of a square equal in area 
to 56; 52 —C times a power of B, less A; 56, area of a 
cyclic quadrilateral with sides 29, 18 rey., 17 and (50+ 
19 x . The remaining lights make four “ascending rece 
in A.P., any two of each series sum to a square: 16 + A, 
59 rev. x B, 60 XB; 21, 8, 41+ U; 38+ GZ, 138, 55; 
53, 15, 46. 


DOWN 

1. Poets and Greeks may have this in the pie (6). Desert 
river often too 30 to be itself (4). 3. Mine? (4). ie Be ee 
pouched rats (5), 5. Transatlantic or just snoop (4). 
6. Sounds a cure for being 30, we isn’t (6). 7. Sibérian 
felines, politically unreliable (4, 4). Suffers slightly from 
itselfi—and in its head, too (7). 9. $, Sone Manacles and 
Lizard (8). 10. Its alternative seems to be zero (4). 11. One 
answer may be big but another’s simply enormous (4). 
14. Turkish Mountain (4). 23. May mean nothing but very 
tasty (4). 24. If she did it irritated chanticleer (4). 25. The 
sexton’s quarters (4). 27, 33 ac. Surely not eyelids at 
Lords? (6). 28. Might have been one of the Shamrocks (5S). 
30. See 2 and 6 (3). 32 and 57. Truly pantomimic (4, 5). 
33. Men sometimes are, Jaundry always is (6). 35. Two 
wheeled, for two, but not a tandem (6). 39. See 43 and 
59 G). 42 and 47. The Camel of the Northern Andes (6). 
43 and 39. Mondays? (7). 44 and 47. Light of fingers but 
not a pickpocket (6). 45. One woman’s look may change 
to another’s job (4). 54. Mentally wandering in Scotland (3). 
56 and 39. Recalls tuckboxes at school to but not 
at (5). 


Solution of No. 1,146 
al Wie lt [Sa [3/0] | 


Prizewinners: 
Ist prize: A. 

Dale (Purley); 2nd 
prize: T. Titch- 
marsh (Ewell); 3rd 
prize: ae oO. 
Hughes (Maiden- 

head) 


NOTES 
(411) of(ten doubtful. (414) seve(re st)ress. (416) ‘ 


Taming 
of Shrew’, V, i, 77. (426) (Set a). (430) logic(al as)pect. 
(435) ‘3 Henry VI’, II, ii, 139. (439) two meanings. 
(444) two meanings. (502) two meanings. (S08) ta(ste an)d. 
(S19) hou(se in E)din. (524) yo(ur ile)x. 


— LIST OF ANSWERS 
(DIAGRAM WORDS IN CAPITALS) 

(401-447) PANE. Pang. Vang. NOVA. Dona. ADEN. 
Vane. OVEN. OMEN, Mend, Tend, TENT. Test. Rest. 
RENT. Cern, ERIC. Ride. BIDE. Bede. EDGE. Gees. 
EKES. Elks. LEST. Seta. ARTS, Rata, ALAR. Alas, 
ALPS. Pail. Nail. LING. Gilt Lait. SALT. Seal. Lave. 
PAVE. Pare, Pard. PROD. Pour. PURE. Pern. PANE. 
(S01-545) PANEL. Pearl, Realm. MAKER. Crake. Trace. 
ENACT. Stean. Vents. EVENT. Terne. TRENT. Stent. 
NESTS. Sense. Dense. SEDGE. Siege. Seine. NEVIS. 
Avise. ALIVE. Rivel. Urile. LURID. Laird. Ladin, 
LADEN. Paled. APPLE. Paper. Drape. ADORE. Adorn. 
Donat. Baton. SABOT. Rotas. Arose. OPERA. Grope. 
PRONG. Apron. Nopal. PANEL. 


CROSSWORD RULES.—Entries should be on the printed 
diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed 
to the Editor of THe LiIsTeNeR, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword’ in the 
left-hand top corner. 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 
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STUDY AT HOME -FOR 


B.Sc. ECON. 


The London Uniyersity B.Sc. Economics 
Degree is a valuable qualification, not only 
for teaching or administrative posts under 
Education authorities, but also for statistical 
research and welfare work in commerce and 
industry. The degree is open to all, without 
any university residence or attendance at 
lectures. You may prepare for it at home 
under the experienced guidance of Wolsey 
Hall (founded in 1894). Tuition fees are 
moderate and may be paid by instalments. 
765 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
B.Sc.’ Econ. (Final) examinations, 1925-51. 
PROSPECTUS from C.D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. FE17, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Ordinary 

Writing at 

Shorthand 
Speed 


Dutton Speedwords, the, new fast- 
writing system using ordinary letters 
instead of signs, can be used for rapid 
note-taking from the first hour of study. 
Much used as a practical time-saver by 
pusy executives and _ professional 
people. Can be-.typed or. written at 
100-120 words per minute. Ordinary 
matter averages only two letters per 
word, and can be used for all languages. 
Warmly commended by G. Bernard 
Shaw and Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by June 1 


Less than one hour a day of fascinating 
spare time study will give you mastery 
of all the rules of streamlined Dutton 
Shorthand by June 1, if you act 
promptly. There is then nothing new 
to learn and regular practice builds up 
speeds to 150-200 words a minute. 
Thousands have made good with 
Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, easy to 
write, easy to read. 


FREE test lessons 


Tear out this advt., send it with name and 
address and 23d. stamp for full details 
and free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students, 


The Dutton School, Dept.L.N.100, 
92-93, Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 


The TRO PULCAL English-made 
* 16-JEWELLED % WATERPROOF 
* NON-MAGNETIC HAIRSPRING 


% SHOCK-RESISTING * SANDPROOF 
Price in steel-and-chrome case £13,7.6 
Call or write for details of this and other 
men’s and women’s models. 
* Deferred terns if required. 


J. W. BENSON LTD. (DEPT. 0) 
2) Old Bond St., London, W.1 


. 
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Short Story 
Writing 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby. 
Learn the essential technique by post— 
the Regent way. In a fascinating course 
you are shown how to get plots, how 
to construct, and where to sell MSS. 

Post this advertisement to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. LJ/12A), Palace Gate, 
London, W.8—enclosing a 24d. stamp— 
for “Stories that Sell Today" (a special 
bulletin) and “How to Succeed as a 
Writer” (an informative prospectus). 


NAME. ....cssersovesenaeeeeees 


ADDRESS... sccaseseevecssesescsesenceveteecescoasonses 
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PECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
_& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical, and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General Certificate of Education examina- 
tion; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B,; and other external 
London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local 
Government and Commercial Examinations, c. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams, in Accountancy, 
Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely. practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects, 
More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects. in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE | 
== ST ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E,C.4. 
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in a safe place ? 


When you put your jewellery or important documents in a Lloyds 
Bank Private Safe Deposit you give them the sure protection of 


a ‘safe within a safe’. 


Your own house can never offer the same 


resistance to theft or fire as the Bank’s strongroom. 

You need not be a customer of Lloyds Bank before you can 
take advantage of this invaluable service. If you would like to 
know more, please write or call for_full particulars. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


Private Safe Deposits 


City Office : 72 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
185 Baker Street, N.W.1. + Berkeley Square, W.1. * 14 Hanover Square, W.1. 
1-3 Holborn Circus, E.C.1, + 91 Newington Causeway, S.E.1. * 39 Piccadilly, W.1. 
40 Victoria St., S.W.1. * 27-28 Whitechapel High St., E.1. 


Also at Bournemouth, Brighton, Bristol, Croydon, Halifax, Huddersfield, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, Newcastle upon Tyne, Northampton, Norwich, Nottingham, Sevenoaks and Torquay. 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


For students preparing for examinations 
U.C.C., with its staff of highly qualified Tutors, 
provides effective postal tuition for:— , 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


Entrance requirements, Intermediate and Degree 
Examinations, M,A., and various Diplomas. 


GENERAL CERTIF. OF EDUCATION 
(London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, etc.). 


TEACHERS’ DIPLOMAS, ENGINEERING, 
LAW, PROFESSIONAL PRELIMINARY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, LOCAL GOVT. 


ye PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
56° Burlington House, Cambridge 
ia ne 
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2 thet quality ’ shirt 
that proves what good 
materials, sound sewman- 


ship and long life mean 
sarge in terms of economy. 


TRADE MARK 


EAS 


ROD, LINDT FILS 


ESTABUSHEO 67D 


THE 
CHOCOLATE 
OF THE 
CONNOISSEUR 


Her Majesty’s Colonial Service 
EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 


There are vacancics in the Education. Departments 
of Nigeria and Sierra Leone for male graduates between 
the ages of 22 and 40, to ‘undertake teaching, 
administrative and inspectorate duties. x 

Candidates must possess a degree, preferably with 
Honours, of a recognised University, together with a 
Teaching Diploma or Certificate and/or teaching experi- 
ence and should .be qualified to ‘teach in one or more 
of the following subjects: Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Mathematics, English, History, Latin and Geography. 

Appointments are permanent and pensionable, and 
if a temporary appointment is desired, arrangements 
can be made with Home Education Authorities for the 
release of teachers to Colonial appointments for a 
period of up to five years; superannuation rights may 
be safeguarded by arrangement with the Ministry of 
Education. 

Salaries, including expatriation allowance, are 
£660—£1,300, the point of entry being dependent | 
upon age, qualifications, and experience. Additional 
variable and non-pensionable cost of living allowances 
are also paid. 

Candidates should write as soon as possible for a 
form of application and further particulars to the Director 
of Recruitment (Colonial Service), Colonial Office, 
Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1, 


and should quote reference No. 27054/E/52/WA. 


BEAUTY IN THE CHURCHYARD 


A Garden c‘ Love and Remembrance 


The charm of this Memorial is its suggestion of 
association with Nature's ever Living Beauty. 

The Bird Bath and Pedestal are carved in Yorkshire 
Stone, with surround of Random Stone Walling 
and Old English Paving for growing colourful 
Rock Plants. Carriage Paid and Erected. £45, 
Send for Descriptive BOOKLET fully illustrated 
and Book of Inscriptions and Verses. (86pp.). Post Free. 


G.MailesSonLtd. fo273s4 23 
367 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON,’ N.W.1 
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